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PREFACE TO FIRST BDITIOIT. 



This UttU book hat beeo oompOed at tha tagg attion of umm 
atteemed fHaadi for fba vm of a School andar thair maaagaoMot. 
It li, at wUl ba perodTad, a work of rvj hombla prataniioiif; 
utQlty belDg iti tola aloii and tfaa Inttnietloii of yonng ohildnn 
who hara no prerkma knowladga of Gaogfaphj it'i prindpal 
ol^eet Woika on thla idanoa ara, to ua a lomawhat baok- 
seyad liiiiila, ''thick aa laaTaa In Talambroia.*' Many of 

thaia ara of high and deiarfod lapatatlon, and it if to prapan 
for, and not to nipanadey thdr me, that tUa ^'flrtt book" if 
intended. Hie Compilaf baa "loiiietintei palnftillj felt the want 
of inch a little manual; ae^few, iif anj, of the nnmarona In- 
trodoctiona to Geognphj he baa oonraltad have completelj 
aaiwerad hie axpeetatlont, or been entlrelj adapted to the 
want! and eapadtlee of the little belnga to whom alloe ion haa 
been made. Technical terma have not been mi&elentlj as« 
plained nor dearly illnftrated. The language employed has 
been too refined for their eomprehenfiony and not colloquial 
enough to rander the writer's meaning at all tfanea intelligible. 
Theie difcouragementa tend to depreif the mind of youth and 
to fill it with indiiferenoe If not with absolute dislike; and by 
the force of association they powerfbDy dhninish the pleasure 
folt in the study In riper years. Many a poor child has 
turned with disgust firom k string of names whic^ 
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convey no meaning to his mind; and thus has nerer tasted the 
sweet kernel from experieneing the dlfiicultyi and to his imagi- 
nation it may be the impossibility of breaking the shell. " Dispose 
of them/' says Jem, in Miss Bdgeworth's admirable tale of Lazy 
Lawrence, " What does that mean ? " " What can be the meaning 
of all these hard words?" says the boy who has to get a page or 
two of geographical definitions by heart. 

Now the main object of this book i» to explain the meaning of 
"hard words," and to familiarize them to the jnind by illustrations 
taken from common life and the scene? and circjunstances in 
which children are usually placed. Accuracy and utility, rather 
than originality or elegance of style, have been throughout con- 
sulted : indeed, to neither of the latter can the Compiler lay the 
smallest claim. He desires to acknowledge the principal jBOurces 
from whence he has derived the information contained in the 
following pages. These are chiefly Ewing's Qeography, a book 
of which it is hardly possible to speak too highly) and of which 
the public has exhausted several large editions, and Field on the 
Globes. Miss Williams* pretty little work entitled "Geography in 
Verse" has furnished some useful hints, and the Penny Cyclo- 
peedia has been, as far as it is conq>leted, consulted with ad- 
vantage. Other information has been gleaned from an extended 
but rather desultory course of reading, to which it would be as 
us^ess as impossible to make any distinct reference. 

''arch, 1838. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

— m 

The rapid sale of the first edition of this small work has 
Encouraged the aatlior to commit it again to the press. The 
Book has been revised throughout, and such additions and 
corrections made as the various changes in the political geo- 
graphy of the world since its first publication have rendered 
necessary. 

B I EM INGHAM; March, 1841. 



THE FIRST BOOK OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 



Wb read in the Holy Scriptures that "In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth," and a little 
farther on we are told that "God saw every thing that 
he had made, and behold, it was very good." We 
want to tell you, dear children, sometlung about these 
glorious works of Almighty God. And although the 
wisest and best of mankind can in this life know but 
very little of our Creator or his works, yet every one 
should try to know as much as he can ; as the more 
we know the better and the happier we shall become, 
and also the more fitted to dweU with God and Christ 
and all good people in heaven. 

" God created the heavens and the earth." By the 
heavens are meant what we call the sky ; and by the 
earth that beautiful world on which, as the Bible tells us, 
we, through God, **live, and move, and have our being,*' 
In the heavens we see by day the glorious sun giving 
light and heat to every thing; and by night the bright 
and pleasant moon, with all the pretty Httle twinkling 
stars. We are going to give you a description of what 
is known of these things as far as you can understand 
them. You will meet with many hard words and what 
you may think strange names* but these you must learn, 
and we will explain their meaning as we go along. 
Whatever relates to the heavens above us, is called 
Astronomy, to the earth. Geography. Well then. 
Astronomy is a description of the heavens, and Geo- 
graphy a description of the earth. It is of Geography 
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ways, very swiftly indeed, and this swiftness causes 
the light behind them called their tails. Some of these 
tails are seventy millions of miles long. 

Most of the planets look larger than the fixed stars, 
but they are really very much smaller. The moon, 
which is also a planet, and which appears to be the 
largest of all, is less than any of the planets we can 
see with the naked eye, and smaller than the very 
smallest twinkling stsu:. The reason the moon and 
other planets appear larger, is that they are much 
nearer to us than the fixed stars. 

The Sun, which one of your pretty little hymns says 
*'is the most excellent creature the eye can behold," 
is, as you must all know, the cause of light and heat 
to the whole world. Were God to take away the sun 
from us, even for a very short time, we must die 
,with the cold, the ground would be frozen, the trees 
and plants would perish, and all the water be turned 
into ice. It is the sun that makes the earth look 
gay and cheerful, that causes the corn and grass to 
grow, that makes the rivers flow, and that raises the 
vapours from the sea, which forming into clouds falls 
again as rain, or snow, or hail, upon the earth. How 
thankful then ought we to be to our heavenly Father 
for giving us his sun to warm and nourish us! 

Children and ignorant people are very apt to think 
the sun to be not much bigger than a plate, a mile or 
two up in the sky. This is very silly. ITie Sun is 
thirteen hundred thousand times larger than this world, 
and so far away from us that if we could gallop to 
it on a horse that would never tire we should not reach 
it in a thousand years. The Sun is not less than 
ninety-five millions of miles from the Earth. Now let 
us try to imagine by the help of things that are familiar 
to us how far this is. A ball fired from a cannon 
flies four hundred and eighty miles in an hour, so fast 
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at big as die Eardi, and one of its jcais would 
make man than ci^itr-faiir of ovis. These Irnqge 
fihaietM being at sadi a great distance fmat tbe son, 
God bas beoi pleased to giie tiiem additional ligbts; 
thm, bcades its seren moons Satom has a doable 
ring of gieat brig^toess, whidi muse look like two 
broad ardies in the sky. Tlie innennast of these rings 
is tfaiity thousand miles wide, on whidi, it is said, the 
Earth could roSk like a ball. 

Haring told you a little of the Solar-system, we 
wiO now tnm to our Earth, which is to us the most 
in teresting planet, and the one of whidi we know the 
most. LOce the other planets it is a sphere, or round 
ball. The two ends called the poles are a httle flat- 
tened, so that its shape is like an orange. We dwell 
on the surface or outside. The Earth moves round 
^le Sun in three hundred and sixty-five days and a 
quarter, which makes one year. It has also another 
motion round itself, or, as we usually say, round its 
own asis. It rolls round its axis every twenty-four 
hours, and thus causes day and night. The part of 
it turned to the sun is day, and the part turned from 
the sun is night. By its yearly motion, and by its 
not hanging quite straight, as we shall presently see, 
it causes the changes of the seasons, and heat and 
cold. 

The Moon moves round the Earth in about twenty 
nine days; the light it gives us is borrowed from the 
Sun. The Earth is a moon to the Moon, only a great 
deal larger, for it is more than fifty times larger than 
the Moon, and is two hundred and forty thousand 
miles from it. A man walking forty miles a day would 
be a little more than sixteen years going from the 
Earth to the Moon. 

'llie planets do not move round the sun in circles, 
but in ellipses or oval figures: the Sun is not quite 
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in the middle of these ovals. Thus they must he at 
some parts of the year farther from the sun than at 
others. You will he surprised at heing told that the 
Earth is much nearer to the Sun in winter than in 
summer, and may ask, how can this he? for it is 
hot in summer, and cold in winter. The reason is, 
in summer the sun's rays dart vertically or in straight 
lines on the earth, and then they are more felt; hut 
in winter they come to us in an ohlique or slanting 
direction, and then they are not very strong. 

In the Bihle we are told that God "hangeth the 
earth upon nothing. " What power then keeps it in 
its proper place? The hand of our Creator, certainly: 
which in this instance we call gravitation. We cannot 
explain to you what gravitation is, more than hy 
saying that hy it all hodies are continually tending 
to a central or middle point. Thus, if you let a glass 
drop from your hands you know it falls to the groimd, 
and is hroken; hut why does it fall? simply hecause 
there is a power in the earth drawing it downwards, 
and if nothing stood in the way it would keep falling 
till it reached the centre of the earth, when it would 
stop. It is gravitation that keeps every thing, even 
ourselves, from flying off the earth, and it is gravi* 
tation that prevents the earth and the planets from 
flying away from the sun; this is also called the 
centripetal force, and another which prevents the 
planets from falling to the sun is called the centri- 
fugal force. These two forces opposing each other 
keep all the heavenly hodies in the most exact order, 
so that they never move in the smallest degree from 
the place appointed them hy Almighty God. Surely, 
children, when we think of these things, we must say 
with good king David, " The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth his handy ^work.'* 

We must not suppose that the Earth hangs quite 
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straight: it is suspended a little oyiquely. If quite 
perpendicular we should have no change of seasons. 
The people who live near the middle of the earth's 
surface would he humt up, and those near the poles 
completely £rozen. The sun, hy the earth's hanging 
obliquely, shines on all parts of it, and gives to each 
an equal degree of Hght, though not of heat. 

As you may like to know how to represent to 
yourselves the Earth's motions, we will tell you a 
good way. When you go home, put (with your 
parents' leave) a roimd tMe in the middle of your 
room, light a candle and place it nearly in the centre 
of your table. This caudle will be the sun. Now 
take a round ball, (an orange will do,) tie •a piece of 
string to it, hold it by the string and walk round 
the table; this will be the earth going round the sun; 
let the ball continually turn round as you are walk- 
ing, and you will have the earth turning on its own 
axis, thereby shewing you day and night; of course 
the part turned to the candle represents day, and the 
part turned from the candle, night. 

We have several reasons for believing that the 
Earth is round. An eclipse of the moon is caused 
by the earth's shadow falling upon it. Nothing but 
a perfectly round body, such as a ball, will in all cases 
throw a round shadow. Hold a plate, which is flat 
and round, between the candle and the wall, and it 
will in one position throw a round shadow; turn it 
about and the shadow is not at all round; but the 
earth's shadow on the moon is always round, there- 
fore the earth itself must be quite round. Those who 
have stood on the sea shore and watched a fine ship 
sail away from the harbour know that when it has 
gone so far out to sea as to be nearly lost sight of» 
it does not vanish all at once, but first the hull 
disappears, then the middle, and last of all the tops 
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of the masts; this is owing to the roundness of the 
earth; were it perfectly fiat the largest and not the 
highest parts of the ship would he seen last. Another 
reason for believing the world to be round is that many 
people have sailed from England and other countries 
in a nearly westerly direction, and by keeping this 
course have been round the globe, and thus come 
back to the place from whence they set out. * 

We have very good representations of the earth 
and various parts of it by means of globes and maps. 
A globe is a perfectly round ball, and has a map of 
the world with all its countries and seas drawn upon 
it. This is a very useful thing, and we can hardly 
have a true notion of the earth without seeing one : 
but there are also maps both of the world and differ- 
ent countries. Maps of the world are usually drawn 
in two circles, to represent the two hemispheres or 
halves of the world; the word hemisphere meaning 
half of a sphere or globe. You will perceive that each 
of these circles are divided into four times ninety, or 
three hundred and sixty equal parts. These parts are 
called degrees, and are measured ninety each vraj 
from a line going across the centre, called the equator, 
to the poles; these are called degrees of latitude, a 
word signifying breadth, each degree contains sixty 
geographical, or sixty-nine and a half English, miles; 
so that the world is nearly twenty-five thousand miles 
round or in circumference. A line passing right through 
the earth from pole to pole is called the earth's dia- 
meter, and is about eight thousand miles long. 

*This last reason would hold equally good if the earth were 
what it is not) in the shape of a cylinder or drum. 
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The lines of latitude are from east to west; on a 
map you also see lines from north to south, these are 
lines of longitude, a word meaning length, and they 
measure time. The Earth turns once round every 
twenty-four hours; there must in consequence be a 
great difference in the time of different places as they 
happen to be east or west of each other: thus, when 
it IB twelve o'clock in the day at London it is twelve 
o'clock at night in some parts of the Pacific ocean. 
The lines of longitude teU us the difference of time 
in each place. Tlu*ee hundred and sixty of these go 
round the globe, divided into two parts of one hun- 
dred and eighty each; every degree of longitude is 
equal to four minutes of time, and every fifteen degrees 
equal to one hour. By means of the latitude and 
longitude we can easily find any place on a map, or 
globe. 

We have mentioned the equator as a great line 
dividing the globe from east to west into two equal 
parts; the parts thus divided are called the northern 
and southern hemispheres. The equator is sometimes 
called the equinoctiid* line, because the days and nights 
there are nearly of the same length, twelve hours 
each, throughout the year. Latitude is reckoned north 
and south from the equator to the poles. Longitude, 
with English people, generally begins from London. 
Thus the people of Batib, Bristol, and Manchester are 
in north latitude, and west longitude. 

The Sun appears to go round the earth in an ellip* 
tical or oval course: tiiis path of the sun is called 
the ecliptic, and extends twenty-three degrees and a 
half each side of the equator. The ends of the ecliptic 
are called Tropics; tiie northern is the IVopic of 
Cancer, and the southern the Tropic of Capricorn. 

*Thi8 word signifies equal-night. 
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The word tropic means return, because the sun appears 
to come to Uiese points and then to return. The sun 
comes to the tropic of Cancer about the twenty-first 
of June, and then is our longest day; and to the 
tropic of Capricorn on the twenty-first of December, 
our shortest day. 

The pokr-ciicles are each twenty-three degrees and 
a half from the poles. The north is called the Arctic 
circle, or Circle of the Bear, because the nearest to 
those beautiful stars in the north of the heavens, Ursa 
Major, or the Ghreater Bear. The south is called the 
Antarctic circle, which means opposite to the Arctic. 

The spaces on the earth between these circles are 
named zones, or bands. There are five zones; two 
Fri^d, two Temperate, and one Torrid. 

The Torrid zone lies between the Tropics, and is 
forty-seven degrees or about three thousand two 
hundred miles broad. Torrid means burning hot, and 
this zone is so called on account of the great heat 
always felt there. The sun is nearly and sometimes 
quite over head to some part or other of this zone. 
Yet some of the most fruitful countries of the earth 
are in it, and it is from these countries we get all 
our sugar, tea, coffee, and spices, with a great deal 
of our cotton, indigo, and rice. These things wiU 
grow only in very hot countries, Most of the wild 
and fierce beasts that are carried about here for shows 
are found in the torrid zone; and from it come also 
the immense elephant and hippopotamus, the playful 
monkies, the chattering parrots and a number of beau- 
tifully coloured birds. The trees grow to a very great 
size, and the grass is sometimes higher than a man. 
The seasons of the torrid zone are not divided into 
hot and cold like ours, but dry and wet. For six 
months in the year hardly any rain falls, and the sun 
shines so bright and warm as almost to bum up every 
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thing; and for nearly the other six months there are 
terrible storms, the rain comes down in torrents and 
makes the rivers overflow their banks, the winds tear 
up the strongest trees, and together with the water 
lay waste the coimtry for miles round. 

The two Temperate zones lie between the Tropics 
and the Polar circles, and are each forty three degrees 
or about three thousand miles broad. They contain 
the most beautiful parts of the globe, especially the 
north temperate zone, in which we live. The coun- 
tries in this zone are remarkable for fertility and 
producing the most useful fruits of the earth. The 
air is also much more pleasant and healthy than in 
the others. The sun never shines directly overhead 
to any part of this zone, therefore its heat is not so 
overpowering as nearer the Equator. Yet the parts 
near the Tropics are very warm, and the fruits grow- 
ing there as fine. The people of the temperate zones 
are also more industrious, more civilized, and generally 
speaking more virtuous than those of the torrid. 

The two Frigid zones extend from the polar circles 
to the poles, and are so called from the great cold 
that prevails in them; they are each twenty-three 
degrees and a half or a little more than sixteen 
hundred miles broad. It is only in the north frigid 
zone that land has been discovered. No one has been 
able to approach the poles, on account of the extreme 
cold and the ice. We might think the people of 
these countries to be very wretched, and certainly we 
should not like to live in the midst of everlasting ice 
and snow, where scarcely any thing grows, and where 
the nights last from one to six months. Yet remember, 
little friends, that God is even there, and it is a proof 
of his great goodness that he has made these poor 
people so very happy and so contented with their lot 
as to think their country the finest in the world. 
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There if they have long nights they have also long 
days; for their days are equal to their nights, and 
from one to six months they never see the sun set. 
Some of these people huild huts of snow and ice, and 
make them very warm and comfortable inside. They 
wrap themselves up in the skins of bears and reindeer, 
and pass their time in hunting and fishing, having in 
the nights quite light enough for their sports, the 
moon and stars shining w^ith uncommon brightness. 
It is said that when they know the sun is about to 
appear again, they go to the tops of their highest hilLs 
to get the first sight of his glorious face, and the 
moment they see him they make all kinds of noises 
by shouting, clapping their hands, and playing on 
instruments of music. We are bom in happier lands 
than they are, but we must not despise them, rather 
let us give thanks to our heavenly Father for his great 
goodness to us, and pray that these the children of 
his providence may also become the children of his 
grace through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
. The Earth consists of land and water. There is 
considerably more water than land. Could we divide 
the earth into three equal parts we should find that 
two of these parts were water, and one part land. 
Yet a very great part even of the land has no people 
living on it; and were there ten times as many people 
on the earth as there now are, there would be room 
enough for all. 

The Water is divided into Oceans, Seas, Channels, 
Bays, Lakes, and Rivers. 

The Land consists of Continents, Islands, Peninsulas, 
and Isthmuses. We speak also of Countries, Empires, 
and Kingdoms. 

An Ocean is a very large extent of water. There 
are five Oceans; the Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Arctic, 
and Antarctic Oceans. The Pacific is the largest of 
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all, covering more apace than all the land put together. 
It is between Asia and America, and is called the 
Pacific or peaceful ocean because few storms happen 
on it. The Atlantic is the next largest ocean, and 
separates Europe and Africa from America. The In- 
dian Ocean is to the south of Asia. The Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans are those that surround the two 
poles. 

A Sea is smaller than an ocean. 

A Channel is a narrow sea between two countries; 
and a Strait is narrower still, joining two seas together. 

A Bay is a part of the sea surrounded on aU sides 
but one by land; and a Gulf is a narrow bay running 
some way into the land. 

A Lake is water nearly or entirely surrounded by 
land. Most salt water lakes are called seas. 

Rivers, we all know, are streams of fresh water 
running from the land to the sea. They usually rise 
in mountains, and are mere springs at first, but a 
number of these springs running one into another form 
small streams or rivulets, these again meeting gradu- 
ally become large enough to be called rivers. Some 
of them are more than a hundred miles wide at their 
mouths or the places where they enter the sea. 

As an Ocean is the largest extent of water, so is 
a Continent the largest extent of land. Properly 
speaking, there are but two Continents, the Old, 
containing Europe, Asia, and Africa; and the New, 
containing North and South America : but we usually 
call each of these continents; making four, to which 
some people add Australia, or five in all. 

An Island is land wholly surrounded by water, just 
as a lake is wholly surrounded by land. 

A Peninsula is land surrounded by water on all sides 
but one; like a bay, which is Water surrounded by 
land on all but one of it» sides. 
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An iBthmus is a narrow slip of land joining two 
continents or countries to each other, just as a strait 
joins two seas. 

A Ck>untry is any part of the earth inhabited by 
people speaking the same language, and governed by 
the same laws. 

An Emi»re is a country govemed by an Emperor, 
and a Kingdom by a King. 

A Republic is a country where the people make 
their own laws, and choose their own Governors. 

Now, little friends, get a map of the world, and 
you will see on it all the oceans and all the continents 
we have been mentioning. Get a map of Europe, and 
you will have a better idea of what the other things 
mean, as thus; — You will see in it the Mediterranean* 
Sea, the Bay of Biscay, the Gulf of Venice, the English 
Channel, the Straits of Dover, the Lake Onega, and the 
River Danube. Then again you have the Island of 
Great Britain, the Peninsula of Italy, the Isthmus of 
Corinth, the Country of France, the Empire of Russia, 
the Kingdom of Spain, and the Republic of Switzerland. 

But better still, suppose yourselves on a fine summer 
evening taking a walk with your friends. You go 
along the banks of a fine river or canal; imagine this 
river or canal to be the sea, the banks on each side 
to be the coasts of great continents or countries, and 
the bridges thrown across to be isthmuses; you go a 
little farther on and see a field surrounded on ^ee 
of its sides by a stream of water, this field is a pen- 
insula ;t perhaps this stream runs into the canal which, 
you remember, is our ocean; very well, the little stream 

* This word signifies Mn-the-midst-of-land;' this sea not only 
separates Europe fi-om Africa, but it is bounded on the east by 
the continent of Asia. 

t Signifying 'ahnost-an-island.' 
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is a river flowing into the sea. In a part of the field 
is a large pond, and in the midst of the pond some 
land ; the pond is a lake, and the land in the . middle 
an island; aad thus mthout the trouhle and expense 
of travelling we have our little world complete. 

Havin? thus endeavoiured to make you acquainted 
with the meaning of various words and things, it is 
time we should go on with the Geography of the 
Earth properly so called. 

The Earth was formerly divided into four parts 
called quarters; hut many countries and islands having 
been since discovered, it is now more usual to speak 
of six divisions. These are Eubope, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australasia, and Polynesia.^ Each of 
these contain a number of countries, and of these 
countries we shall give you a short account, noticing 
what is curious and valuable in them. 

* Australasia means Southern- Asia. Polynesia, many-islands. 



EUROPE. 



Europe is by no meaos the largest of these divisions, 
but it is the most celebrated ou account of its situation, 
its numerous seas, its beautiful countries, and the 
polished manners and spirit of the people living in it. 
The greatest part of Europe lies in the North Temperate 
Zone, which you know is the most desirable part of the 
Earth. The Sun never shines directly over the heads 
of the people of Europe. Yet the southern parts are 
very warm, whilst the countries within and near the 
Arctic circle are excessively cold. 

As we go on we shall frequently have to tell you 
how places are bounded, which means what Countries 
6r Seas lie next to them on every side. It is very 
necessary to be acquainted with this, or we shall often 
be at a loss to know where to look on a map for any 
particular place. 

Europe is bounded on the north by the Arctic ocean ; 
on the south by the Mediterranean sea; on the east 
by Asia; and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It has many fine countries; we often hear and read 
of them, and it is pleasant to know where they are 
situated, and for what each is famous. Each country, 
be it remembered, has some advantage and some beauty 
which the others want. Few of them but have a 
number of fine rivers, some very large and deep 
enough for the greatest vessels to sail on. Some of 
these coimtries are full of high mountains; others 
are nearly level; some are famous for producing the 
fruits of the earth in great abundance; others have 
a vast quantity of minerals, such as metals, salt, and 
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marble, beneath their surface; others are agricultural 
or farming countries: the people in others make a 
number of useful things, these axe called manufacturing 
countries. In those countries that are nearest to the 
sea we find the people more industrious, more active, 
and richer than others. In nearly all the countries 
of Eiurope there are a number of fine and large towns, 
the chief of which, in each, is called the Metropolitan^ 
or Mother, meaning the capital city. 

The principal seas of Europe are the North, the 
Irish, the Baltic, the White, the Black, Marmora, 

and the Mediterranean: the Bay of Biscay, the 

Gulfs of Venice, Bothnia, Finland, and Riga: 

.the English, and St. George's Channels: — the Straits 
of Dover, Gibraltar, Gallifoli, and Messina: — and 
the Archipelago, which is a sea of little islands. 



GREAT BRITAIN akd IRELAND. 



The first country we shall describe to you is Gbbat 
Britain, which, with Ireland and a few small islands 
near them, are called the British dominions in Europe ; 
a number of places in all parts of the world belong 
also to Ghreat Britain. 

The British Islands are, in the north-west of Europe, 
bounded by the North-Sea to the north; the English 
Channel to the south; the German- Ocean to the east; 
and the Atlantic-Ocean to the west. They are all 
governed by one sovereign, and by the same laws. 

Grreat-Britain is an island; the north part is called 
Scotland; the south part, England; and a part of the 
west, Wales. 



ENGLAND. 



England is by far the largest part, and also the 
finest. It is separated from Scotkuad by the Cheviot 
hills and the river Tweed. The capital is London, which 
is the largest and richest city in the world, nearly 
a million and a half, or fifteen-hundred thousand 
people live in it. 

England is divided into forty parts or shires, called 
Counties, very different from each other in size. 
Wales ' has twelve counties. It would take up too 
much room to print the names of these counties. 
You can see them all on a map of the Country, and 
should learn their names and situations. We will 
tell you a Uttle of the principal counties and towns, 
and what each is noted for. 
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Yorkshire is the largest of all the counties, and 
Rutland the smallest. Northumberland is the most 
northerly, and Cornwall the most westerly. Warwick 
is the midland county. 

The best coal comes from Northumberland and 
Durham: good coal is found in Cumberland, Stafford, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Monmouth. Tin we get 
principally from Cornwall : Copper and Lead from fiie 
northern coimties: Iron from Stafford and Gloucester. 
In the counties of York, Gloucester, Wilts, and Devon, 
a great deal of cloth is made. In Lancashire, particu- 
larly at Manchester, linen and cotton goods are manu- 
factured. From Stafford we get all kinds of earthen 
ware ; and coarse pans and pitchers from Devonshire. 
At Derby silk is made : Stockings in Nottingham : 
Knives, scissors, and razors at Sheffield in Yorkshire : 
Japan and plated goods at Birmingham, in Warwick- 
shire: Ribbons at Coventry, in the same county: Crape 
at Norwich, in Norfolk: Lace in Buckinghamshire, and 
Honiton, in Devonshire: Carpets at Kidderminster in 
Worcestershire, Axminster in Devonshire, and Wilton 
in Wiltshire: and Glass at London, Bristol, and War- 
rington. Devon, Wilts, Hereford, and Hertford are 
famous com counties: Cheshire is noted for cheese: 
Worcestershire for salt: Kent for hops, used in making 
beer: Suffolk for hemp: and Essex for teazles, which 
are something like lai'ge thistles, and are used by 
cloth makers. A vast number of things besides grow 
and are made in England, which you must learn from 
larger books. | 

The principal rivers of England are the Severn, 
running into the Bristol Channel; the Thames (on the 
banks of which London is built) flowing into the 
German Ocean; the Tweed, between England and 
Scotland; the Mersey, in Cheshire; the Great Ouse, in 
Bedfordshire; the Trent, in Stafford and Derby; and 
*^ *' ' "^r, between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
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The chief mountains are the Cheviot, in the north ; 
Skiddaw^ and Helvellyn, in Cumberland; the Wrekin, 
in Shropshire; the Malvern-Hills, in Worcestershire; 
the Cots wold- Hills, in Gloucestershire; the Mendip 
Hills, in Somersetshire; and Dartmoor, in Devonshire. 

England abounds in large and handsome towns. Of 
these, the prettiest is Bath, in Somersetshire, which 
is thought to be the best-built city in' Europe. 

The principal trading towns are London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, Yarmouth, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Norwich. Of these, the first five are 
called Ports, or places near the sea, where a number 
of ships from all countries are perpetually coming. 
London is the largest port on the globe. 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham are naval ports, 
having dock-yards, where the ships-of-war are built, 
and where they are kept when not employed in 
service. 

England is our dear native land, and we should 
love it with great affection. It is a pleasant country. 
King Charles the second, who had lived many years 
out of it, on his return was asked which countiy he 
thought best of all he had seen, he replied, *'that in 
which I can be abroad the most hours in the day, and 
the most days in the year, with the least inconvenience, 
and that country is England," 

The English are a grave sober people, fond of their 
homes and families; they are kind to each other and 
to people in distress; industrious and active; fond of 
liberty themselves, and willing to allow it to others. 
Let us hope that these good qualities will ever distinguish 
them. 



WALES. 

Wales lies to the west of England, and is a very 
small country. It is full of mountains, the northera 
part especially. Anglesea, one of the counties, is an 
island, divided from the main land by the Menai-straits, 
over which is a beautiful iron suspension bridge, the 
finest in England. To the west of the Isle of Anglesea 
is another small island, called Holyhead, lliis is the 
nearest land in Britain to Ireland ; and from here the 
packet-boats sail across the channel to Dublin. 

Cader-Idris, Snowdon, and Plinlimmon are high 
mountains in Wales. The fine rivers Severn, Wye, 
and Dee rise in the Welsh mountains. 



SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is situated to the north of England, and 
is very mountainous, particularly in the northern part, 
called the Highlands. It has also a number of very 
beautiful lakes, called Lochs. The principal rivers are 
the Tay, the Forth, the Clyde, and the Dee. Edin- 
burgh, on the Forth, is the Capital, but Glasgow, on 
the Clyde, is the largest city in Scotland. 

The highest mountains of Great-Britain are in 
Scotland. Ben-Nevis, the highest of all, is more than, 
four thousand feet high; and parts of it are covered 
with snow all the year. 

Scotland has mines of iron, lead, and coal; and in 
the mountains many pretty stones are found. It is 
not a very fertile country; yet in the southern parts 
a great deal of wheat, barley, and oats grow, llie 
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Scotch are very fond of oat-meal, which they eat in 
a variety of ways. In the lakes and rivers of Scotland 
delicious fish are caught, particularly salmon and trout ; 
and herrings of a very fine sort are found near the 
aea-coasts. 

There are thirty-three counties in Scotland. The 
Highland counties have hut few people in them; most 
of whom wear a very strange dress. Some parts of 
the Highlands are very fine, hut the rest are harren 
and cold. 

Scotland has not many large towns. We have 
mentioned the two finest, Edmhurgh and Glasgow. 
The other principal places are Paisley, Perth, Aherdeen, 
St. Andrews, and Inverness. Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Aherdeen are fEunous for their manufactures, particu* 
larly of linen and cotton. Inverness has heen called 
the capital of the Highlands. 

The Scotch are a hrave hardy people, and ahle to 
go through much greater fatigues than we are. They 
are generally temperate, industrious, and honest, and 
most of them are good scholars. 



IRELAND. 



Ibbland is a large island west of Great-Britain, and 
separated from it by the Irish-Sea and St. George's- 
Channel. Ireland is divided into four provinces, 
Ulster, Lbikstbr, Munstbr, and Cokkaitght. These 
contain thirty-two counties. Dublin, on the eastern 
coast, and built on the river Liffey» is the capital. 

This is a very pretty island, and because its fields 
usually are bright and green it is sometimes called 
the 'Emerald-Isle.' The emerald is a precious stone of 
a beautiful green colour. This Island is governed by 
a nobleman of high rank appointed by our sovereign, 
and called the Lord Lieutenant.* He is in (act the 
deputy king of the island. Ireland is a level country, 
having no mountains of any great height. Some of 
the rivers are large and grand, especially the Shannon, 
the Boyne, the Barrow, and the Suir. There are few 
countries more fruitful than Ireland. Com, fiax, hemp, 
and tobacco grow here, and a great quantity of butter 
is made. Numbers of pigs and eggs are sent every 
week to England. 

Ireland has large and handsome towns, some of 
them places of great trade. Dublin is in some parts 
a splendid city, but in others miserably poor. The 
Bay of Dublin is very beautiful. In Bel^t, Coleraine, 
and other towns in the north, linen of a fine quality 
is made, generally called Irish-cloth. Waterford, Cork, 
and Limerick are also places of great trade. 

It is very sad to thmk that with such a fine and 
fruitful coimtry the people of Ireland should be so poor 
and wretched. This is more particularly the case in 
the south and west provinces, Munster and Connaught. 
Thousands of the Irish come to England every year 

♦From two French words, *lieu, the place of* and 'tenau 
holding/ < holding the place of another.' 
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seeking for work, and in times of scarcity many and 
many die in Ireland from want. This should not be. 
The people should be more considerate, and live with 
more prudence and forethought. The Irish notwith- 
standing their poverty are usually contented and 
cheerful, very generous and kind-hearted, though 
rather hasty and passionate. 

There are several lesser islands belonging to Great 
Britain, and lying in the seas round it. 

The Orkney islands are a small cluster to the north 
of Scotland, of which the principal are Pomona and 
Hoy. They are separated from Scotland by the 
Pentland Frith, or Strait. Kirkwall in Pomona is the 
capital. Still farther north are the Shetland isles, 
most of which are veiy small. The largest is called 
Mainland, and Lerwick is the principal town. The 
Shetland ponies are not much bigger than great dogs, 
but they are very spirited. The Hebrides are islands 
to the north-west of Scotland, and are commonly called 
the Western isles. The principal of these are Harris 
and Lewis, both of which are tolerably large. On the 
same side of Scotland but lower down are the islands 
of Bute, Arran, Skye, and others. Staffa, one of 
the Hebrides, is remarkable for a long range of pillars 
made by no human hand, and a cavern on the shore, 
into which the sea rushes with a musical sound. It 
is called the harmonious grotto. The people of all 
these islands get their living chiefly by catching fish. 

In the middle of the Irish Sea is the Isle of Man. 
It is a pleasant little island, producing marble, lead, and 
iron. The people are kind to strangers. Castletown 
and Douglas are the chief towns. 

The Isle of Wight in the English-channel is separated 
from Hampshire by a narrow sea. It is a beautiful 
island, and much corn and fruit grow there. In shape 
it is like a bird flying. The chief town is Newport. 
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In Carifibrook castle, about the middle of the island, 
Charles the first was confined not long before his 
death. 

The Scilly Isles are very small, and not many 
miles from the coast of Cornwall. St. Mary is the 
largest. In these little islands are the oldest tin-mines 
in the world ; but they have long since been shut up. 

Near the north-west coast of France are four small 
islands; Gruemsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark. The 
largest is Guernsey. Th^ people speak as much French 
as English, and their manners are more like those of 
France than England. 

Two Islands in the Mediterranean- Sea belong also 
to Great-Britain; Malta and Gozo. They are both 
email, very hot, and produce little. Malta is the place 
called, in the Acts of the Apostles, Melita, where the 
Apostle Paul was shipwrecked, in his voyage to Rome. 



FRANCE. 



Therb are not many finer or pleasanter countries 
than France. The air i» for the most part mild, and 
there is not so much rain as in England. The south 
of France is very warm and heauti^l. The hills are 
not high, and many of them are planted with vines 
to their tops, which give them a pretty appearance. 
The vine is much cultivated in France, and from it 
they make delicious wines and strong hrandy. 

France is a large Country divided into twenty- 
seven Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the 
English- Channel ; south by Spain ; east by Switzerland, 
Germany, and Belgium ; and west by the Bay of Biscay. 
It is the nearest country to ours, yet the English and 
French have, till very lately, been constantly, for 
hundreds of years past, at war with each other. This 
is very wrong; we are near neighbours, and should 
be still nearer and dearer Mends. 

Between France and Spain are the lofty mountains 
called the Pyrenees. Some of these are very high, 
and the air near them is piercingly cold; they are 
very steep, the roads between them are called passes, 
and are rugged and dangerous ways. 

Many noble rivers flow through France; such as 
the Seine, which flows into the English-Channel ; the 
Loire and the Graronne flowing into the Bay of Biscay ; 
and the Rhone running into the Mediterranean- Sea. 
France has also two or three large forests of trees. 

Fine and spacious cities are to be found in many 
parts of France. Paris, on the Seine, is the capital 
and is said to be the gayest city in Europe, but it 
is not so large, nor, on the whole, so well built, as 
London; though some of its public buildings and 
palaces are very grand. 

D* 
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Lyons, on the Rhone, is the second city in France ; 
and famous for its silk-manufacture. Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, is a fine old town. William the first, who 
conquered England, came from Normandy. 

Calais is the nearest town in France to England. 
From this place to Dover it is but twenty- one miles. 
Strasburg, on the east side of France, is an ancient 
place, with a beautiful cathedral and a very curious 
clock. Toulon and Marseilles, on the Mediterranean- 
Sea, are two large sea-ports. 

Silver, copper, lead, and coal are found in France ; 
marble in the Pyrenees ; and gypsum, or plaster- of- 
Paris, near Paris. 

The French are accounted the most polite of all 
people, and fond of dress and amusements. It is great- 
ly to their honour that they are very kind to their 
servants, who love them in return. Love always be- 
gets love, and other people might take a profitable 
lesson from the French. 

There are a few islands belonging to France. The 
principal is Corsica, in the Mediterranean- Sea. At 
Ajaccio, on the western coast of it, the famous 
Napoleon Bonaparte was bom. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 



To the South of France, and on the other side of 
the Pyrenees, you will see a large peninsula hounded 
on the north hy France and the Bay of Biscay ; east 
and south hy the Mediterranean- Sea ; and west and 
south hy the Atlantic Ocean. A very narrow sea di- 
vides it from Africa, called the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This peninsula is divided into two countries, Spain 
and Portugal. Spain is by far the larger ; a fine and 
in some places a delight^l country; other parts of 
it, however, are dry and barren. The air is warm, 
except near the Bay of Biscay, where it is cold and 
stormy. Spain has a number of mountains and some 
large rivers, and is full of noble well-built cities, many 
of them very old. 

The principal mountains are the Pyrenees and the 
Asturian, in the North; the Sierra Nevada and the 
Sierra Morena, more in the centre of the Country; 
and the mountains of Grenada, to the South. 

The chief rivers of Spain are the Ebro, which falls 
into the Mediterranean Sea; the Guadalquiver and 
the Guadiana falling into the same sea; and the 
Tagus and Douro which rise in Spain and run 
through Portugal to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Spain is divided into fourteen Provinces. Madrid 
is the Capital City, which is a fine though not a 
very large town. The palace, where the Spanish 
kings reside, is called the Escurial, and is some miles 
from Madrid. This palace is built in the shape of 
a gridiron; because it is said St. Lawrence, one of 
the Christian martyrs, was roasted alive on a gridiron. 

Grenada, Seville, Toledo, and Salamanca, are large 
towns. The other principal towns of Spain are Bar- 
celona, Malaga, Cadiz, and Corunna. 
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Gibraltar, io the most southern part of Spain, is a 
town built on a high and steep rock; and is the 
strongest place in the world. It belongs to England, 
having been taken from the Spaniards by Sir George 
Rooke in the year 1704. 

It is from Spain that we get oranges, lemons, rai- 
sins, and olives: the fine wool called Merino wool 
comes from this country. The Merino sheep are 
very plentiful in Spain; indeed too much so, as it 
takes a great part of the land to feed them. 

The Spaniards are grave and honest, but not very 
industrious. In religion they are very superstitious 
and much under their priests; but are now getting 
more free, lliey are fond of bull-fights, which are 
exceedingly dangerous. They play at cards, and like 
dancing and seeing plays. 

PoBTUOAL is a small country, and the most west- 
erly in Europe. It is bounded on the north and east 
by Spain ; and on the west and south by the Atlantic 
Ocean. It has not any very high mountains, but ia 
rather hilly; the climate is not quite so fine as that 
of Spain : yet the country is fruitful, and nearly the 
same things grow there as in Spain. 

Portugal is divided into six Ihrovinces. Lisbon on 
the Tagus is the capital: it is built on the side of 
a hill overlooking the sea, and from a ship it looks 
pretty, but the town itself is very disagreeable. 
About eighty years ago it was destroyed by an earth- 
quake ; nearly ninety thousand people, it is supposed, 
were killed by it. 

Oporto is a large town with a great trade, at the 
mouth of the river Douro; many English merchants 
live at this place. Port wine comes from Portugal, 
and has its name from Oporto. 
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The principal rivers of Portugal are the Tag^, the 
Douro, and the Guadiana: all of these rise in Spain 
and fall into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Portaguese are in many respects like the 
Spaniards. Tlie peasants or country people are little 
better than slaves to the gentry. The religion of 
Spain and Portugal is the Roman-GathoHc, and the 
people of both countries are very superstitious. The 
Inquisition, a dreadful religious tribunal or court of 
justice, was at one time all-powerful in Spain and 
Portugal: many thousands of poor people have been 
burnt alive by this cruel inquisition because they 
could not believe as the priests would have them. 
' Let us be thankful to Almighty God that this hate- 
ful tribunal is now abolished. 

A great deal of copper, tin, and lead, and some 
gold and silver are found in this peninsula: Spain 
has the -largest quantity of each sort. 
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ITALY. 



Italy is one of the most beautiful and interesting 
countries in the world; and because it is so fruitful, 
so warm, and so pleasant, it is called the garden of 
Europe. The sun shines here with uncommon splen- 
dor, and the sky is usually of a deep blue colour, 
without a single cloud. Of course, the heat must be 
at times very great, and it makes Englishmen sigh for 
their own land, though there the air may be colder 
and the clouds heavier. Every coimtry has some 
advantages and some disadvantages which others have 
not; so that the balance is tolerably even. 

Look on a map of Europe for Italy, and you will 
find it in the South, a long and rather narrow penin- 
sula, shaped like a leg. The island of Sicily at the 
bottom may be called the foot. 

Italy is bounded on the north by Switzerland and 
Austria ; east, by the Gulf of Venice sometimes called 
the Adriatic Sea ; west and south by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is a mountainous country, having the 
Alps, the highest mountains in Europe, between it and 
Switzerland, and the Appenines running down the mid- 
dle, nearly to the bottom. All these mountains have 
snow on their tops throughout the year, and the air 
near them is piercingly cold. Mount Vesuvius, near 
Naples, on the souti-west coast, is a large volcano, 
or burning mountain, which every now and then sends 
forth fire from its top, called the crater. This is 
called an eruption, or breaking forth; and when one 
happens, the mischief done by it is very great; a 
stream of liquid fire called lava runs down the sides 
of the mountain like a river, and bums up every 
♦*»'**»"• in its course; whilst ashes are continually thrown 
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by the volcano into the air, and thus carried many 
miles over the countr}% doing great damage. Eighty 
years after the birth of our Saviour an eruption of 
Vesuvius took place, which with an earthquake buried 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, two cities near it. They 
were discovered about a hundred years back, and since 
that time they have been in a great measure dug out : 
whole streets and houses were found in them, stand- 
ing just as they were buried, and many very curious 
thuigs besides. 

There are not many great rivers in Italy; the Po, 
running into the gulf of Venice, is the largest ; be- 
sides which are the Tiber, the Amo, and the Rubicon. 

Italy has been always a very celebrated country. It 
has a number of handsome towns. The most dis- 
tinguished of all is Rome, built on seven hills, on 
the river Tiber. The Romans were once a great 
people and governed nearly all the earth. Rome is 
not such a fine place now as it was in the time of 
our Saviour and his Apostles. It was then the cap* 
ital of the world. Still it is a grand city, and has 
some beautiful buildings, paiiicularly the cathedral of 
St. Peter, which is the finest church ever built. 

Italy is not governed by one king: there are sev- 
eral states or kingdoms in it, the principal is that of 
the Chui'ch, governed by the Pope, who is the head 
of the Roman Catholics : Rome is tlie capital, and 
the Pope's palace is called the Vatican. 

The north-west of Italy, called Piedmont, belongs 
to the king of Sardinia; and the north-east, called 
Lombardo- Venice, to the Emperor of Austria; the 
southern part, to the king of Naples, who is also 
called the King of the two Sicilies. There are sev- 
eral smaller States in this Peninsula, which you may 
look for on the map. 
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Switzerland is a country almost surrounded by the 
Alps. Before we describe the country, we shall say 
a word or two on these high and grand mountains. 

The Alps are a very long chain or range of 
mountains, extending a great number of miles in all 
directions : they are the highest between Switzerland 
and Italy. Nearly all their tops are covered with 
snow throughout the year : this is owing to their great 
height: for the higher we ascend the colder is the 
air. The highest of all these mountains is 
Mont-Blanc, which is nearly sixteen-thousand feet, 
or between two and three miles, high. It takes 
full two days of hard labour to get to the top. Sev- 
eral people have been bold enough to do this, but 
have generally found the toil outweigh the pleasure. 
Mont- Rosa, and Mont-Simplon are also very high. 
The mountain called the Great St. Bernard, is the 
highest spot in Europe that is inhabited. Some good 
monks have built a convent there, in the midst of per- 
petual snow, and live in it for the kind purpose of 
assisting people who may be lost in the mountains 
and would otherwise be frozen to death. And how 
do you think they contrive to find out when persons 
have lost themselves ? They keep great dogs and send 
them out round the mountains, generally two together. 
These dogs have nice warm clothes tied round them, 
and a basket of provisions and a bottle of wine round 
their necks. They are able to smell very keenly; 
and when they find a poor traveller Ipng down nearly 
dead in the snow, one of them tries to make him 
understand that the clothes and meat and wine are 
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for him, whilst the other harks very loudly to make 
the monks hear, who hasten to the spot, and cany 
the man to the convent. 

As there must he always a great deal of snow on 
these mountains, you will not he surprized to hear 
that sometimes it falls down in large masses. These 
masses of snow carry large pieces of the rocks and 
ice and great trees with them: they are called 
Avalanches, and come down with a dreadful noise; 
burying people and houses, and sometimes whole 
villages under them. Great vallies or fields of ice 
called Glaciers are found in the Alps; and some of 
the largest rivers of Europe, such as the Rhine, the 
Inn, and the Rhone, rise in them. 

Switzerland is a smaU but pleasant country; 
having the Austrian Empire on the north and east; 
France on the west; and Italy on the south. It is 
full of beautiful scenery, and people go there from 
England and other countries to see its high mountains 
and fine lakes. From being so near to the Alps, it 
is cold in the winter, but very warm in summer. It 
is a healthy and fruitful jdace, and produces com, 
flax, tobacco, grapes, and other fruits. 

The Swiss are a religious people; plain in their 
manners, and industrious ; they are good mechanics, 
and fond of their homes ; yet many of them are great 
travellers. They tend a great number of cattle, and 
hunt the ibex, a kind of goat, and the chamois, on 
the rocks. The hunters of the Alps are perhaps the 
most daring and hardy fellows in the world. Swit- 
zerland, at one time, was governed by Austria; but 
about five-hundred years ago, the Austnans governing 
the Swiss badly, William Tell fought bravely, and 
delivered his country. From that time Switzerland 
has been a Republic. It is divided into twenty-twa 
Cantons or provinces, each of which has its own la.w» 
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and cu9tomB. Berne is the capital of Switzerland, a 
well-built, but not very large town. Geneva is a 
handsome town not far from France : the people there 
are the most polished in the countr}\ llie Lake of 
Geneva is very beautiful. 

The rivers of Switzerland are the Rhine, the Inn, 
and the Rhone. Iron, copper, and lead are found in 
this Country. 



GERMANY. 



Proceeding northward from Switzerland we come 
to Germany, a very large and fine country, divided 
into many kingdoms and states, but none of them 
so important as to deserve a distinct notice. 

Germany contains a number of fine towns, many 
of them very old ; some of these are called free cities, 
being governed by their own laws, and in no ways 
connected with the country round. The rivers are 
long and large, and there are several lakes. Some 
of the mountains are high, and the forests are spa- 
cious and thick. 
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The principal towns are Hanover, the capital of a 
small kingdom belonging to the King of Great Brit- 
ain; Dresden, famous for its palace and beautiful 
china; Leipsic, where there is every year a great 
fair for books ; Munich, which has a very large palace ; 
Spires, where those who separated themselves from 
the Roman Catholics were first called Protestants ; 
and Mentz, famous for the invention of printing. 

The chief rivers of Germany are the Rhine, the 
Elbe, and the Weser, flowing into the North Sea; 
the Oder, flowing into the Baltic Sea; and the 
Danube, the longest river of Europe, falling into the 
Black Sea. 

The German mountains are the Hartze and the 
Erzeburg. The Black Forest is very large. 

Some parts of Germany are very mountainous ; others, 
flat and sandy : the air is generally mild, and the soil 
produces many kinds of fruits and vegetables. Silver, 
iron, tin, lead, and copper, with clay, marble, and 
slate, are found in Germany. 

The Germans are very intelligent : clever, and good 
workmen at most trades ; they makt a variety of 
articles, and all very neatly : they are fond of music, 
honest in their dealings, and kind to strangers. 



BELGIUM. 



Belgium is a small country, bounded on the north 
by Holland; south by France; east by Grermany; and 
west by the North- Sea. It was formerly called the 
Netherlands; and not many years since belonged to 
Holland. It is now a separate kingdom. Leopold, whose 
first wife was the Princess Charlotte of Wales, is 
now the king. 

Belgium is divided into eight provinces and has 
many towns of great note. Brussels is the capital, 
and is celebrated for its carpets and lace. Near Brus- 
sels is Waterloo, where the English and Prussian 
armies defeated Bonaparte's French army, June 18th 
1815. Antwerp, a large town, was besieged by the 
French in 1832, and suffered very greatly. ITie Ex- 
change in this place is a fine building. Ghent is a 
city on the water, having canals through all the streets.. 
over which are three hundred bridges. 

Belgium is a very fiat country; scarcely a hill can 
any where be seen, except in the parts near Germany, 
which rise a little. The weather is generally wet, 
and rather cold : excellent com and grass grow in 
the country : the houses are very large : iron, slate, 
and coal are found here. 

The principal rivers of Belgium are the Scheldt 
and the Meuse. 



HOLLAND. 



This coimtry, "which is not very large, is bounded 
on the north and west by the North- Sea ; by Belgium 
on the south, and Hanover on the east. It is even 
flatter than Belgium: a great part of it being below 
the suiface of tibe sea, which is kept back by means 
of vast banks of earth and wood, called dikes : these 
dikes are very broad and level on the top, and are 
used as roads. They have been known to burst, when 
the whole country has been laid under water, and many 
thousands of people drowned. 

As Holland is such a level place, it is far from 
being a pretty country: yet here and there some 
beautiful fields and forests are to be seen. A number of 
canals are cut through Holland, and are used for roads. 
The people, who are called Dutch, travel along these 
canals, in summer in boats, and in the winters, which 
are usually very cold, they skait on them on the ice 
Every person in Holland, even the children, can skait ; 
and women frequently travel this way to market, skait- 
ing many miles before breakfast with great baskets 
on their heads. 

Holland was formerly called the Seven United 
Provinces. It. has now nine divisions. The principal 
rivers are the Rhine and the Yssel. Several small 
islands lie near the coast. 

Many towns noted for trade are in this country. 
Amsterdam, the capital, is a large and flourishing place ; 
a number of ships are always in the harbour. It is 
built on a great number of large piles or beams of 
wood driven into the ground; this is on account of 
the softness of the earth, which could not of itself 
support any heavy buildings. 
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Rotterdam is another large to^n. At Haarlem id 
the largest organ in the world. The Dutch say that 
printing was invented here, but it is pretty certain 
that Mentz, as we have before told you, was the 
place. The Hague was at first but a little village; 
it is now a fine town, where the king usually lives. 
At Delft they make earthen-ware, commonly called 
Delft- ware. At Utrecht there is a famous University. 
Holland is a cold and damp country. Not much 
corn, but a great deal of tobacco grows there. 
Numbers of cattle are fed in Holland, from which 
the Dutch get a quantity of milk which makes good 
butter and cheese. Iron is found in some parts ; 
and peat, for firing, is dug out of the ground. 

The Dutch are a very industrious and cleanly peo- 
ple, but too fond of money. ^ It must be said to flieir 
credit they abhor being in debt, and think it the 
greatest disgrace for a man to live beyond his means. 
They make a number of things, especially toys, for 
children, and marbles for boys to play with. Many 
of their toys are made by children; and there is a 
rhyme more to their credit than to that of English 
children : — 
The children of Holland take pleasure in making 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking. 
Young people should learn to employ themselves in 
books and work, remembering that idle people are 
generally mischievous. 



DENMARK 

WAS a country of great note in former days, but at 
present is of little consequence. It consists of a penir- 
sula called Jutland, and two or three islands near it ; 
the largest of these is Zealand. Denmark is bounded on 
the north by the Skager-rack-Sea ; south by Germany : 
east, by the Baltic-Sea; and west, by the German 
Ocean. It is divided into four provinces. The only 
rivers of any consequence are the Elbe and the Eyder. 
Denmark is a fiat but a pleasant and well- cultivated 
country. The Capital is Copenhagen, on the island of 
Zealand, rather a small and no ways remarkable cit}'. 
At Elsinore all vessels passing from the North- Sea 
into the Baltic pay a small toll. 

The climate of Denmark, though wet, is tolerably 
mild; yet the winters are very cold. But few manufac- 
tures are carried on in this country. 

Some islands belong to Denmark, such as Iceland, 
and the Ferroes. 

Iceland is a large island, and as you vnUl perceive, 
very high up in Europe. Though so fai' north, the 
cold ia not so great there as we might expect. The 
capital is Skalholt. Hecla is a large volcano in Ice- 
land ; but very seldom in a state of eruption. ITiere 
are also springs called Geysers in this island, that at 
times send up boiling water to a great height in the 
air. 

The Icelanders are very religious, honest, and kind ; 
and are tolerably well educated. Indeed, no priest in 
Iceland will marry a young couple unless he finds 
they can both read. They have few printed books, 
and are often obliged to copy a book tiey may wish 
to have ; this makes them verj'^ fine writers. 
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The Fkrro-Islbs are in the North-Sea, and are of 
little consequence, being very small. 

Wsst-Gbsbni.and also belongs to Denmark : this is 
a large but dreadfully cold country. The people live 
chiefly on the coast, and catch whales and seals. A 
Gieenlander rows his boat with great dexterity, and 
thinks his country the finest in the world. 



SWEDEN, NORWAY, and LAPLAND. 



These Countries form a large peninsula, bounded 
on the north by the Arctic- Ocean ; south by the 
Skager-rack ; east by the Baltic- Sea ; and west by the 
North- Sea. Lapland is to the north, and Sweden 
lies east of Norway, divided in part from it by the 
Dovre-field mountains. 

These are, as you may suppose, very cold countries. 
The winters last eight months in the year, when the 
ground is quite covered with snow; there is hardly 
any spring, and the short summer is very hot. Large 
forests of fir, from which the timber called deal is 
procured, cover the land ; pitch, tar, and rosin are also 
got from the fir-trees, and a quantity of iron and 
copper, with some silver, are found under the ground. 

Sweden is the largest of these countries. It has 
but few rivers of any size, but a number of large 
lakes. Stockholm, the capital near the Baltic- Sea, 
is a good-sized and well-built town ; and Upsal, near 
it, has a University. The country is well cultivated 
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and produces a great deal of com. The Swedes are 
Lardy and brave. Many of their houses are covered 
with turf, and it is no uncommon thing to see goata 
feeding on the roofs, just as cows or sheep would feed 
in a field. 

NoBWAT belongs to Sweden. It is not so large 
nor so productive a country, and is supposed to be 
the most mountainous in Europe. It is divided inta 
six Provinces, and^ like Sweden, has but few rivera 
and a great many lakes. The present Capital i» 
ChristiaDa. Drontheim, more to the north and a. 
large sea-port, was the old capital. 

The Norwegians are a fine race of people ; free, 
open, and obliging. In the northern parts they fare 
but poorly, and in times of scarcity are obliged to> 
eat bread made from the inner bark of the fir tree,, 
which is very bitter and such as we could not eat. 

The Lofoden Islands are off the coast of Norway ; 
here there is a whirlpool called the Maelstrom, which 
during stormy weather roars very loudly* and catches 
ships and boats that happen to come near it; these 
are whirled round and round, and often destroyed. 

Lapland lies for a great part within the Arctic 
Circle. It belongs partly to Sweden, partly to 
Denmark, and partly to Russia. The people are very 
short, being not much higher than little boys six yeara 
old. They are very ignorant and superstitious, and 
live in small huts with very warm stoves in them. 
The rein-deer is their chief support. It draws them 
in sledges over the snow, ^ and they make every part 
of its body serviceable. The Laplanders have two 
months entire day, and two months entire night in 
every year. Tomea, a tolerably large sea-port near 
the g^i^ of Bothnia, may be called the capital. 



PRUSSIA. 



Pfti:§sL4 is bounded on tbe noitfa bj tbe Bahie-Sem ; 
tooth by Aastria ; east bj Roam ; and vest bj Gcimaiqr. 
It is now a very laige cwmtoy , haTing of late 3rears 
had tiiree or four others added to it. Fknssia is dmcied 
into ten prorinoes: some parts of it are banen, and 
othen prodooe a great deal of com and Indum wheat 
with a few Tines; bat the gnpes are not so good 
as those which grow in wanner coontries. 

Pkussia is on the whole Tery le^, and in some parts 
the ground is maishy. That part of it called Silesia 
has mountains, but of no great size. In this province 
the fine linen called Silesian is made, which is much 
used for window 1>linds. 

Some large rivers run through Prussia; the chief 
are the Elbe, the Oder, the Vistula, and the Niemen : 
these three last run into the Baltic-Sea. The principal 
towns are Koningsberg, the capital of east Prussia; 
and Berlin, of west Prussia. 1ms last is a handsome 
place. AiX'la-Chapelle is famous for its hot baths. 
Dantzic is a large sea-port ^ith a great trade on the 
Baltic- Sea. 

Prussia is on the whole a cold country, and the 
winter lasts in the northern parts, seven or eight 
months, and is very severe. Much iron is found in 
this country, and amber, a curious substance, much 
used in making necklaces and other ornaments, which 
is dug out of the shores of the Baltic- Sea, and some- 
times large lumps of it ai*e washed ashore by tempests. 



AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 



Austria is an extensive country, and has a greater 
number of people in it than any other in Europe. 
These are composed of very different nations, nearly all 
of which have separate languages. The manners of 
these different people are also very much unlike each 
other. 

Austria is divided into eight large provinces, or rather 
idnerdoms, and contains besides Austria-proper, the 
ancLit kingdom, of Hungary and Bohemia, a part of 
Poland, and the old republic of Venice. The greatest 
part of Austria is mountainous, having the Carpathian 
mountains, a long chain between Hungary and Poland, 
and the Tyrolese Alps near Italy, llie Tjr^ol is a 
very hilly country, much like Switzerland, and the 
people are. brave and industrious. 

The great rivers Danube and Elbe, with many other 
£ne streams How through Austria. Some of the lakes 
are large and beautiful, particularly the lake of Como. 
There are a number of forests in this country, and 
vast level plains, some of them very fruitful. Austria 
is on the whole a warm and pleasant country, but 
near the Carpathian mountains the air is very cold, 
yet healthy. Most parts of this great country are 
well cultivated, and produce tobacco, rice, corn, grapes, 
and most sorts of fruits. The wine of Tokay, in 
Hungary, is thought to be the finest in the world, 
and at one time was not allowed to be sold. 

AU kinds of metals are abimdant in Austria, much 
of the iron is sent to England to make steel, 
which is thought the finest of any. Salt is found in 
large quantities. At Cracow, in Austrian Poland, there 
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is an immense Salt- Mine, in which a numher of people 
live in houses like a town. 

Austria has some heautiful towns. Vienna, the 
capital, on the Danube, is one of the handsomest cities 
in Europe ; the environs, or country round it, are 
exceedingly fine. Buda and Pesth, both on the Danube, 
are the capitals of Hungary ; and Milan is a celebrated 
place, the chief city of Lombardy. Venice we have 
before mentioned. Montgatz is a strong town built 
on a high rock, which is too steep for any army to 
climb. 

The Austrians are accounted a cold but civil people. 
The nobles are very proud, which is not much to 
their credit. The working-classes are industrious and 
honest. Hiehway-robberies and house-breakinir are 
seldom know in Austria. What a happy thi^g it 
wiU be when the same can be scud of England ! 

The people of Austria trade in a number of articles, 
and make silks, cloths, stockings, linen, glass, and 
china. Very fine cheese is made in Lombardy, and 
beautiful looking-glasses in Venice. 



RUSSIA. 



This is the largest Countiy in Europe: yet it is 
but very small compared with Siberia, or Russia in 
Asia, which is governed by the same Emperor. 

RussiA-iK-suKOPE is bouudcd on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; south, by Turkey and the Black Sea ; 
east, by Asia; and west, by Sweden, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Hungary, and Turkey. It is divided into 
nineteen Provinces, and the emperors are frequently 
adding other countries to it. 

Though so large, Russia is by no means a £ne countiy, 
or a desirable one to live in. The parts in the south 
are pleasant, and in the summer are warm ; but the 
winters there are cold. In the north of Russia the 
cold is very severely felt. The people are accustomed 
to this, and wrap ^emselves up in great coats and 
cloaks made of die skins of anunals, and they make 
caps also of these furry skins. The extreme cold 
causes their faces and hands to be frost-bitten ; when 
this happens they rub them with snow. Were they 
to go near the fire their hands or noses would mortify 
and drop off. The working people in Russia wear 
long beards, which are often frozen in winter, so as 
to hang from their chins like great lumps of ice. 
Boiling water thrown up in the air will come down 
in cakes of ice. 

Russia is on the whole a flat country. There are 
immense level plains in the south called steppes. Some 
of these extend more than a hundred miles : they have 
hardly any trees, but plenty of very fine grass on 
them. In the winter the wind sweeps over them with 
the most bitter cold. Some high mountains are 
however to be found in this country; the principal 
are the Ural, between Europe and Asia; the Valdai, 
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more in the middle of the country ; and the Tauridian 
in the south. Of these the Ural are the highest. 

The Russian rivers are the longest in Europe. The 
chief are the Volga, sometimes cidled an Asiatic river, 
and falling hy several mouths into the Caspian Sea ; 
the Don, the Dniester, and the Dnieper, falling into 
the Black Sea ; and the Dwina, running into the 
White Sea. The canals of Russia are very many and 
fine, and the lakes the largest in Europe ; particularly 
lakes Ladoga, and Onega, hoth in the north. 

The towns of Russia are of great size and well 
built, but the villages are wretched things; all the 
houses, and even churches in them being of wood. 
The capital of Russia is St. Petersburgh, on the river 
Neva : it is a grand but a gloomy city, built by Peter 
the Great. This Peter was one of the Emperors, who 
lived more than a hundred years ago. He was a very 
remarkable man, and did a great deal in civilizing his 
subjects, who before his time were nearly barbarians. 
One of the empresses had a palace built at St, 
Petersburgh, wholly of ice ; all the furniture in it, and 
even two large cannons in front, were made of ice* 
These cannons were fired off without bursting. When 
the summer came, the Palace melted away. The river 
Neva is frozen over every year, when a great fair is 
held upon it, and all kinds of amusements carried on. 

Moscow is the old capital of Russia, and nearly in 
the centre of the country. It was burnt by the 
Russians in 1812 to prevent the French Army from 
lodging in it for the winter. This drove them from 
Russia, and the poor soldiers suffered the most dreadful 
hardships by the way, many of them being frozen, and 
others starved to death. 

At Cherson, a large town on the Black Sea, the 
good Mr. Howabd died, who had traveUed all over 
Europe to visit poor prisoners, and do what he could 
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to make them better and more comfortable. Riga, 
on the Baltic- Sea, is the largest port in Russia. 
Archangel, on the White Sea, and Astrachan, on the 
Caspian Sea, are also places of great trade. 

In the south of Russia much com and fruit are 
grown, and the land is well cultivated, but the 
northern parts are very barren. Gold, silver, iron, and 
copper are found in this coimtry, particularly in the 
Ursl Mountains. The trade of Russia is very great, 
and from it we get a number of articles, especially 
tallow from buffaloes, so useful in making soap and 
candles. 

The Russians are a good-looking people and very 
strong : they eat and drink a great deal ; owing perhaps 
to the cold. In ahnost every Russian house there is 
a little image of a Saint, wluch is almost worshipped. 
The Russians never smoke, for fear of dishonoring 
this image, but they take a great deal of snuff. They 
are for the most part an ignoi-ant people, and the 
peasantry are slaves to the nobles, being sold with 
estates just as we sell horses or cows. 

In the south of Russia are a very curious race of 
men called CJossacks ; they have no settled babitation, 
but roam over the country. They are unpolished, 
but brave and fond of war. They fight on horse-back, 
and carry very long spears. 



POLAND. 



Poland was a large and flourishing kingdom: it is 
now parted between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Of 
these divisions, Russia has the largest share. Nothing 
can be imagined more iniquitous than the dividing a 
kingdom in this way, and destroying its independence. 

Poland, when a separate kingdom, was bounded 
on the north by the Baltic-Sea; south, by Hungary; 
west, by Germany; and east, by Russia. 

Poland is in general a level country, with much 
marshy ground. It is tolerably fertile, and produces an 
abundance of com, which is sent to other countries. 
The only mountains are the Carpathian, between Poland 
and Hungary. The principal rivers are the Vistula, 
the Niemen, the Dnieper, and Dniester : all of these 
have been mentioned in other places. 

Warsaw, on the Vistula, is the capital. Thorn 
and Wilna are large cities. 

The Poles are a brave and lively people ; and very 
unwillingly submit to their masters. Four or five 
years since, they tried to become free, but the Russians 
were too strong for them, and are now treating the 
brave Poles with great severity : many of the noblest 
and richest have been sent to Siberia, far away from 
their families and friends. 

Russia has two or three islands in the Baltic- Sea 
of no consequence; and Nova-Zembla and Spitzbergen 
in the Arctic Ocean; these are dreadfully cold and 
barren places, in the midst of perpetual ice and snow. 



TURKEY. 



Ws now arrive at a beautifdlly pleasant and fertile 
country, which would be quite an earthly paradise 
were it well governed, and cultivated properly, — this 
is Turkey, which like Russia has larger dominions in 
Asia than in Europe. It is of Turkey in Europe we 
now speak. 

TuRKBY is bounded on the north by Hungary and 
Russia; south, by Oreece and the Archipelago; east, 
by the Black Sea and the Archipelago ; and west, by 
the Gulf of Venice. It is divided into seven provinces. 
It has many mountains : the principal are the Balkan, 
which stretch nearly across the country. The Danube 
is the largest river, which falls by three or four 
mouths into the Black Sea. 

Constantinople the capital of Turicey was built by 
Constantine, tiie first Christian emperor, more than 
fifteen hundred years back. It is seated on the Bos- 
phorous, a narrow strait that separates Europe firom 
Asia. When seen from the sea no place looks so pretty 
as Constantinople ; but when people enter it they are 
sadly disappointed. The streets are narrow and very 
filthy; the houses are built of wood and are smaU 
and mean. Fires are frequent in this town, and do 
great mischief. The palace and gardens of the Sultan 
or Turkish emperor are very beautiful. Adrianople 
and Jassy are large towns. Saloniki is a port with 
a great trade. 

Turkey, we have said, is a beautiful country; the 
finest fniits of the earth grow there ; the ground 
brings forth fruit abundantly, and would do so much 
more were it not for the laziness and bad management 
of the Turks. The air is in most parts very wanr 
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The Turkish sheep, called the Wallachian sheep, have 
very fine fleeces. 

We get from Turkey figs, currants, rhubarb, and 
Bilk. Gold is found in some parts of the country, 
but the people do not well understand the working 
of the mines. 

The THirks are of the Mahometan religion, and 
despise all others. (Who Mahomet was, we will tell 
vou in the account of Arabia.) They are proud and 
Ignorant : — ^most proud people are ignorant. They 
dislike work, and are fond of sitting cross-legged, 
smoking tobacco ; this causes so many of their fires, 
as they are careless where they throw the ashes of 
their pipes. The Turks are forbidden by their law to 
drink wine, and many of them chew opium instead, 
which makes them tipsy, and by-and-by gloomy, stupid, 
and often mad. Their houses and furniture are in gen- 
eral very shabby, and they do not sit on chairs, but 
on carpets oft the ground. Their churches are called 
mosques, and are fine places. Their burying grounds are 
very pretty, at some distance from the towns. Friday 
is tiheir sabbath, and is accounted the luckiest day in 
the week. 

Turkey has several islands in the Archipelago and 
the Mediterranean Sea : all these fl^e.pretty and fruitful. 
Candia, formerly called Crete, is the largest: it is in 
the Mediterranean Sea, and has a high mountain in 
the centre, called Mount Ida. The Cretans had in 
ancient times a bad character as liars: this we hope 
is not now the case. Titus, of whom we read in the 
New Testament, was the first bishop of Crete. Rhodes 
is a small but pleasant island in this sea, and has 
been very famous. 



GREECE. 



O&ESCB was for some hnndredA of yean governed 
by Turkey, and with great rigour. Happily, it is now 
become an independent kii^om. It is bounded on 
the north by Turkey; south and west, by the Medi- 
terranean Sea ; and east, by the Archipelago. Though 
but a small country, it was the most celebrated of 
any in the ancient world. It is very beautiful, and 
more so than Turkey, producing nearly die same 
fruits, but like Turkey, it is but badly cultivated, 
though the Greeks are a more active and industrious 
people than the Turks. Greece is divided into three 
parts ; Continental Greece, the Morea, and the Grecian 
Islands. The Morea is a small peninsula joined to 
the continent by the isthmus of Corinth, and famous 
for mulberry-trees, on the leaves of which a vast 
number of silk- worms feed, llie mountains of Greece 
are tolerably high, but the rivers are few and small. 

There are several towns in Ghreece, but none of 
any great size. Athens, the capital, was far more 
celebrated in ancient times than it is now. It was here 
the Apostle Paul delivered that fine address on Mars' 
hill which we read in the seventeenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Corinth, on the isthmus, was 
formerly a splendid place, and had games of running 
and wrestling every five years, called the Isthmian- 
games. The brass made at Corinth was valued even 
more than gold. In the New Testament are two epistles 
or letters of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians. 

The principal islands of Gh^ece are Negropont» 
Naxos, Delos, Piaros, and Antiparos. From Pftros comes 
fine white marble, called Parian marble. At Antiparos 
there is a curious grotto, which people vint by 
torch-light. 
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The Greeks manufacture silk and cotton goods, but 
in no great quantities. They are a clever* lively- 
people, yet sly, and sometimes treacherous. Greece 
has been for many years in a very unsettled state, 
which we hope will not much longer continue. 

Cape Matapan in the Morea is the most southerly 
part of Europe, as the North Cape in Lapland is the 
most northerly. 

A few islands of Europe yet remain to be noticed. 
In the Mediterranean Sea are four small islands; 
Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and Formentera. These are 
called the Balearic islands. The people were much 
renowned in old times as excellent slingers: the little 
boys were taught to sling by their mothers, who every 
morning put their breakfasts in a tree or some high 
place, and made them sling them down before they 
ate them. The Dalmatian isles in the Gulf of Venice 
belong mostly to Austria; and the Ionian islands, from 
whence we get currants, are protected by England, 
and lie in the Mediterranean Sea, west of Greece. 
The Azores are far away in the Atlantic Ocean, and 
belong to Portugal : the largest is St. Michael's, from 
whence we get oranges. 

The religion of all the countries of Europe is the 
Christian, except Turkey, which as we have told you 
is a Mahometan country. Russia, Austria, and Tur- 
key, are empires, and the government is absolute in 
each; that is, the will of the emperor is law. Most 
of the kingdoms of Italy, with those of Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, have absolute governments; 
this may also be said of many of the German states. 
Gbeat Britain, France, Spain, Portugal. Holland, 
Belgium, and Greece, are kingdoms; but the power 
of ti^e kings is not so great as in absolute governments ; 
these are called limited monarchies. Switzerland, and 
San Marino in Italy, are republics, where the people 
themselves govern. 



ASIA 



Asia is the Ingest divisian of die Old Woild. ind 
the frst that was inhabited. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean; south, bj the Indian 
Ocean; east, by the Pacific Ocean; and vest, by 
Europe, the Meditenanean and Red Seas. The 
isthmus of Suez, about sixty miles broad, joins it to 
Africa. 

The seas of Asia are the Red, Arabian, Chinese, 
Yellow, and Caspian, and of Ard, Ochotsk, and 
Kamschatka: — the bays, Bengal and Nanking: — the 
gulfis, Persia, Siam, and Corea: — and the straits are 
of Babelmandd, Ormns, Malacca, Sunda, and Behring. 
Behring's strait, in the north, divides Asia from 
America, and is about forty miles across. 

The islands, mountains, and rivers of Asia we shall 
as in Europe, describe with the countries to which 
they belong. The north of Asia is exceedingly cold 
and barren ; the southern parts hot and fertile. The 
midland parts are in a very rude state. The highest 
mountains in the world are in Asia, and the rivers 
are long and large. 

Asia has many great and fine Countries, which we 
shall now describe to you. 




It K divided 
^ sad Western 
> N^'^x -s;cs^ 2^ :2e ^-ual .c iL*^ and Tobolsk 

r^t» ;u^*«-nc t-sst?^ n ,*»?*a. JR 3r tai* cQantij ; these 
U ii^v ::.v ^itf ♦-Tree A-^aai^ lOki rra a great waj 
•xmit*- "51^ csr. rV F:ii*s*fu ae 0»x. awl tbe Lena, 
<f^ ^ix* -micrii^ Innbs^ae ixc^ are ia Siberia, 
«n£ •nu^jfcsi ,ir J«^il TOiOf* jc T;wvf> i iwc i ed with ice 
«!Nt >{KH« N.cr.J3^ cvx Xf ^BttfEiaed aiQre desolate 
as!^ »vr{5t3v^icK^ tioi tb? icctbeni puts of this 
co«:t:rx ^ :$avr« is» ,'a ^u ^rcmLNi mwIj all the year, 
«ai :6sf H'n-tsi A3!i 1U555 »? *fc»Kt coBstutly frozen 
ox^rr. A >,ttif auoDf t> t^ 5«idi diey have from 
t!uwe U> K^r Kcerb? $c2s=*r: the weather is then 
Y^«T Ik<^ aftd tbe Cr««5 wiiki three days before were 
bait' Mid cv^Ti»«d with skw, become fresh and gieea 
and full of kaT($. To these gloomy regions many 
^ioa$aiids of bniTe K>2tes hare been sent by the 
Hxissians for no other lanit than loving their country 
and wishing to set hw free. When yon are old 
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enough to understand it, jon nuj read the way 
pretty tale of ' Elizabeth, or the ExDcs ai Siberia;' 
which will give you a good idea what tcrt id a 
country Siberia ia. 

The mountains of Sibaia are the Uial in the vest. 
the Altai in the centre, and die Caacasian in thip 
south. The Ural moontaica hare mhit% oi fpM, 
silver, iron, and copper. 

In Northern Siberia scarcely any tLing ercnrt but 
the fir-tree : and beyond the Arctic Circle only a kind 
of moss called lichen, which is eaten by the rein-deer. 
The south produces fruit, grain, and excellent rhobarb. 

The Siberians are divided into many distinct natiof^ii ; 
some of them wandering tribes, or people who bare 
no settled home, living in tents, feeding their flocks 
and hunting. The women do all tiie work* and arc 
seldom treated as women should be. Hieir chief trade 
is in horses, cattle, furs, and woc^, both of these Uirt 
are very fine ; the wild animals of Siberia having tl«fck 
and beautiful fur, much worn by ladies in OKAt 
European countries. 
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TARTARY. 



Tahtaby extends nearly across Asia. It is bounded 
on the north by Siberia; sonth, by Persia, Tibet, and 
China; east, by the Pacific Ocean; and west, by 
Persia and the Caspian Sea. The western part is 
called Independent Tartary, and the eastern, Chinese 
Tartary. 

Independent Tartary has three great divisions; 
Turkistan, Khorazan, and Great Bucharia. It is a 
mountainous country, which makes it rather pleasant, 
as the cold air from the mountains tempers tbe great 
heat which would be otherwise felt, llie principal 
rivers are the Amu and the Sihon. Samarcand is 
the capital city, and the other towns of note are 
Tarez and Balk, which last is a large place of 
considerable trade. 

The Tartars are a wandering people, and have a 
large number of horses with immense flocks of cattle 
and sheep which they drive over the country. They 
sell their hides and wool to the people of tjie neigh- 
bouring countries. Some of them live in houses 
which are very poor and mean, being built of mud, 
and the roofs covered with earth; others live entirely 
in tents. Their favourite drink is mares' milk fer- 
mented like our beer. It then becomes quite strong 
enough to make them tipsy. The Tartars are very 
kind to strangers, but some of them are great robbers. 
The people of Bucharia are the most civilized. 

Chinese Tartary is to the east of Independent 
Tartary. It is a country not very well known and 
for the most part subject to China, or rather, China 
is subject to Tartary, the royal family of China being 
Tartars. This part of Tartary has two great divisions. 
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Mongolia and Manddmim: botii are raj 

The climate is cold, owing to a great part of tiie 

country being Table-land, or fat knd laiaed abofvc 

the usual level of the earth, joat aa tiie top of a 

table is a fiat board raised abore the floor. Tliis 

table-land is more than fbor thoosand feet, or nearly 

a mile in height above the groond, and is in general 

very fruitful, producing grapes, wheat, rice, and 

fruits. Gold is found in Tartary. A very large 

desert called Gobi lies in the north-east of Tartary 

\vhich has no springs of water nor any wild pbnts. 

Wild beasts are found in this country, and wild 

horses, which herd together in great companies : 

they are small and of a mouse colour. Few rivers 

are to be seen in Tartary, but some lakes, of which 

the Lake of Biukal is the largest, being often called 

a sea. 

The principal cities of Chinese Tartary are Sagalien, 
Oula, and Hotun. 

The manners of these Tartars are much like the 
Siberians. They were at one time very fond of war, 
and some of their Khans or Emperors have been 
great conquerors; but now the Tartars could not 
stand against any army of Europeans. 



CHINA. 



Chiva is a very large empire, cQntuniiig the great- 
est namber of people of any in the woild. It is 
bounded on the noith by Chinese Tartary; sonth by 
Pegu and the China Sea; east by the Pacific Ocean; 
and west, by Tibet and Assam. China is a beautiful 
country, and so well cultivated that hardly a foot of 
ground is suffered to lie waste : the hills are cut into 
teiraces and tilled to their very tops: — ^the whole 
country looks like a great garden. Tlie public roads 
are wide and kept in excellent repair, and a great 
number of canals cross the country in every direction. 
Some parts of China are mountainous: Petcher, the 
highest of their mountains, is twenty-one thousand 
feet above the ground; but in general, China is a 
level country. The rivers are immensely long, parti- 
cularly the Hoang Ho or Yellow River, and the Kian 
Ku or Blue River; both of these flow into the Yellow 
Sea. Many large lakes are in this country; their 
names, like the names of every thing in China, are 
very curious, and difficult to pronounce. 

The great wall of China, built two thousand years 
back to keep out the Tartars, is the most wonderful 
thing of the kind in the world. It is fifteen-hundred 
miles in length, that is twice as long as from one 
end of Great Britain to the other; twenty-five feet 
high; and as broad on the top as a street, so that 
two or three coaches could travel on it side by side. 

China has a number of very large cities, all of them 
walled round. Pekin is the capital, with a large 
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palace for the emperor. This pakoe we are told is 
a very beautiful place. Nankin the old c^tal is 
larger than Pekin; it has a very carious tower covered 
all over with porcelain, such as China caps and 
saucers are made of: this looks exceedingly pretty. 
Canton on the south coast is the only place where 
people from other parts of the world are allowed to 
go, and even here are not always permitted to live 
inside the walls of the town. 

The Chinese are very unsocial towards other people. 
They fancy themselves wiser than all the rest of the 
world, and that they do the English and other nations 
a great favor by selling them tea and silk. They 
call their country the Celestial, or heavenly empire, 
and think it is the centre of the earth. The Chinese 
are ingenious and clever but very conceited, which 
prevents their making any improvement: — conceited 
people seldom improve. The beautiful porcelain called 
China came first from this country: the colours are finer 
than that of any other china, but the figures drawn 
on the cups and jars are very strange and clumsy. 
Most of the china-ware we see is made in England. 
The Chinese make also paper, silk, and beautiful 
fire- works. They have once a year a feast called the 
feast of lanterns, when a number of pretty paper 
lanterns are carried on long poles through the streets. 
They are jealous of strangers, and therefore will not, 
if they can help it, let any foreigner come into their 
country: even those who come to trade with them 
must, as you have been told, stay at Canton; and 
sometimes are obliged to remain at Macao, a small 
island near Canton, belonging to the Portuguese. 

To the great honour of the people of China it must 
be said that they are a mild and peaceful people, and 
educate their children with great care. They wear 
white, instead of black, for mourning. A very foolish 
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cttstoin prevaOfl waDoog them of aqueeziiig the fieet of 
their girls when quite yoong; the foot of a fall grown 
woman of China is not larger than an infant's foot 
with us. 

All the metals with some fine marbles and precious 
stones are found in China: a curious tree, called the 
tallow tree, grows there, from which the Chinese make 
candles. We get from China tea, silk, and cotton. 
The islands belonging to this country are very few, 
and of no importance. 



TIBET. 



Tibet is a very mountainous country, partly subject 
to China, and called the Switzerland of Asia, b^ng' 
much like Switzerland in appearance. It is bounded 
on the north by Tartary; south, by Hindostan; east 
by China; and west, by Caubul. It is divided into 
two parts, Bootan and Tibet-proper. Bootan is the 
warmest and most fertile province. The soil in Tibet- 
proper is very poor, and the air very cold. The most 
singular animal of Tibet is the Yak, in shape like a 
cow, but having very long hair, especially over the 
tail. Cashmere shawls, which are very beautiful, and 
worn by ladies, are made of the hair of the Tibet 
goats. Gold, iron, copper, lead, and quicksilver, are 
found in Tibet. The chief rivers are the Shampoo, 
the Indus, and the Ganges. Most of the large rivers 
that run through China ribe in Tibet; and it has some 
great lakes. The principal cities are Lassore and 
Bootman. 
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The people of Tibet are said to be very gentle and 
kind: ihej are idolaters, and worship the god Fo, 
who, they think, lives within a man called the Grand 
Lama. The priests tell the poor superstitious people 
that the Lama never dies: when the old Lama appears 
to be dead, they say that his soul is gone into the 
body of another person, generally a child, whom they 
worship as the Lama. The Grrand Lama has a beautifid 
palace in the mountains. The people think the river 
Ganges a sacred stream, and too many are ready to 
believe that by bathing in it they wash away their sins. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 

TuBKET has some large countries belonging to it in 
Asia, but not so many as it had a few years since. 
The Pacha of Egypt has taken from the Turks two 
or three of their finest countries in this part of the 
world. 

Asiatic turkey is bounded on the north by the 
Black Sea and Russia; south, by Arabia; east, by 
Persia; and west, by the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Archipelago. Its several countries are for the most 
part rich, pleasant, and fertile, with a number of high 
moimtains and beautiful valleys between them, through 
which some fine rivers run into the sea. The air is 
generally warm, yet healthy; but the parts near the 
mountams are cold in winter. 

Some of the most celebrated countries in the world 
are in Asiatic Turkey, such as Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Palestine; the two last belong now to Egypt. 
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Sybia is a wann, fertile country; Akippo is the 
capital; Damascus is famous for ite swords and rich 
figured stuffs. It was to Damascus St. Pkul was 
going when he was struck to the ground and heard 
Jesus say "Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?" 
Antioch is the city where the disciples were first called 
Christians. Mount Lehanon is famous for the cedar 
trees growing on it. 

^ Palestine is a part of Syria, and is called in the 
Old Testament the Land of Canaan. We often term it 
the Holy Land. It was there the Jews and most of the 
good men we read of in the Scriptures, lived; where 
our Lord Jesus Christ did his great works; where he 
was put to death, rose again, and ascended into heaven; 
and where also his Apostles and the first Christians 
dwelt. Palestine is but a small country, but to us 
Christians it must ever be a most interesting one; 
there are but few persons who would not like to see it. 
Jerusalem is the capital,—- once a fine city, with a 
beautiful temple. It was taken and destroyed by the 
Romans forty years after our Lord was upon the earth: 
although rebuilt, it is now but a poor and mean place. 
All the towns we read of in the Gospels, and most 
of those mentioned in the Old Testament, were in 
Palestine. The principal river is the Jordan, which 
runs through the Lake of Galilee, and falls into the 
Dead Sea, which covers the spot on which the wicked 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah stood, of whose destruc- 
tion we read in the book of Genesis. The Dead Sea 
is a very melancholy one, surrounded by barren rocks : 
the waters are exceedingly salt and bitter, and no 
fish can live in them. 

Asia minor, or the lesser Asia, is a peninsula, 
having the Black and Mediterranean Seas on the north 
and south; the Archipelago on the west, and Armenia 
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on the east. It is « channing country* with some 
high mountains, and pretty but not large liTen. The 
most delicioas frnits <^the earth grow there; such as 
olives, fig8» raisins, and dates; bat the ground is not 
well coltivated. Smyrna u the principal city and a 
sea^port of great trade in the Archipelago. 

Abmbnia and diaebbck, two other great divisions 
of Asiatic IWkey, are fine and celebrated countries. 
In Armenia is Ararat, a very high and steep moimtain, 
on the top of which it is beUeved Noah's Ark rested 
after the flood. Bagdad is a large and flourishing 
town; near it the nughty city Babylon stood, but it 
is diflicult to find the exact spot; so well fulfilled has 
been the word of God spoken against it, which you 
win find in the fourteendi chapter of Isaiah. 

The great rivers of Asiatic Turkey are the Euphra- 
tes, flowing into the Persian Grulf, and which is often 
mentioned in the Old Testament; and the Tigris 
running into the Euphrates. Between these two rivers 
the Garden of Eden is thought to have been, but no 
one can say positively where it was. 

A great number of forests are in Asiatic Turkey; 
and in die eastern parts, wild beasts, such as lions, and 
tigers are plentiful, particularly on the banks of rivers. 
Gold, copper, and lead are found in various parts. 

The Turks, who rule the greatest part of these fine 
countries, cruelly oppress the poor inhabitants, and 
rob them whenever they can. No man dares to show 
his riches, be they what they may, for fear of having 
them taken away by the Turkish governors and sol- 
diers. Let us be very thankful that we live in a 
country where good laws are made and observed, and 
where no one can hurt us without being brought to 
punishment. 

We get silk, cotton, leather, carpets, drugs, and 

coffee from Asiatic Turkey. 

I* 
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is raised in billowt fifce die wc» ai ae 

bones people bcnfth it. 
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a compass: yet there 

tiful little green spoil 
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may not drink. It k aa '■^"— ^■'* t&^a^ fer ftfjpte: 

to die of thirst in Anfaia. 

ArabiaFelix, or the ibippy An^sa, s as ^MMt •r.nau' 
east coast, and is ao caUed imjuw tke r -wtuTih ruen 
is very fine, tiie ground bemig iertije* aa*! ;jrvc:v;«£iq^ 
a great many beanBfnl fruits aaid Fveet HBeu^ae c^mw*. 

Hiere are no iiten of any ic/tt in Arak-.«a« Ls> t^e 
winter some tomats iov fros tbe aa »«rt*'i'<i^ twt aa 
the summer tibe beds ave q^cSe dry. 

The air of Arabia, froa its Uryaiae cmer to a^^Kii 
sand is nsoally way bot. The aacd it msmnt'intfn «o 
huming as to seordi the feet of tboae wbo walk on 
it. The bot wind caDed tbe Sdm/fm aweepa at tiaKS 
over tbe desert, when all tbe ava aad beasU mi^ 
obliged to lie down with tbeir h^att to tbe grc;tuid: 
were they to breathe it, it woojd aogbcate then. 
Arabia has not modi winter: the seaaoos are divided 
into tbe wet and dry. The eoasta are the noct fruit- 
fol parts of die country. The incst eolfee eones from 
Arabia, and a variety oif dmga, eapmally gmi'aiabic, 
which flows from tiie baik oi a tree. No metal is 
found here bat iron, whidi is not Tciy good. Tbe 
Arabian horses are the fleetest in the worid, and tbe 
people are as fond of them as of thm dnldren. The 
camel is tiie most osefrd beast of this ooontry, a 
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ARABIA. 



is as valuable to the Arabs as the rein-deer is to the 
Laplanders. It is called the Ship of the Desert; for 
it is the only animal that can carry burdens across 
the great sandy plain, being strong and patient and 
able to endure a great deal of hunger and thirst. It 
is a great pity that this poor animal should be led 
about our streets, as the hard pavement must hurt 
its broad soft feet. 

The Arabians are the descendants of Ishma^. We 
re d in the Book <^ Genesis that God told Abraham 
his tson Ishmael would be a wild man, his hand 
against every man, and every man's hand against his : 
this prophecy has been remarkably fulfilled ; the Arabs 
have ever been a vrild people and at war with all 
others who have come in their way, whilst no nation 
has ever been able to conquer them, lliey are for 
the most part robbers, and will attack whole caravans, 
or companies of people, and strip them of every thing ; 
they will also rob each other. Many of the Arabs 
live in tents, and like the Tartars wander over the 
country with their flocks and herds; but others live 
in houses and till the ground; these are mild^ and 
more civilized than the wanderers. The Arabs were, 
some hundreds of years back, a learned people, but 
are now ignorant and unpolished. 

The religion of the Arabs, as of the Turks and some 
other eastern nations, is the Mahometan; and as 
Mahomet the founder of this religion was bom in 
Arabia, this is the proper place to tell you something 
about him. Mahomet was bom at Mecca, A. D. 570. 
Though of a great family, he was himself but a poor 
man; but manying a rich widow named Cadijah, he 
became a person of great property. Mahomet wished 
to be king of Arabia, and therefore gave out that he 
was a prophet sent from God to restore true religion 
to his countrymen. At first he was mocked and 
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persecuted, and obliged to fly to Medina; bat bere 
he collected a large army of bia foUowen, and yery 
80on defeated his enemies. From this time he became 
a conqueror and subdued great part of Sjnti, He died* 
it is supposed, from eating a poisoned shoulder of 
mutton. His successors, called Caliphs, meaning both 
priests and kings, subdued great parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. Mahomet was a clever, bold, iMid man. 
He taught his disciples that the best way to get to 
heaven was to die fighting in battle. He wrote a 
book called the Koran, which is the Mahometan Bible ; 
but even in its best parts the Koran is not at all equal 
to that hclj book ; and some parts of Mahomet's book 
contain very silly, and most ridiculous stories. Maho* 
met was buried at Medina in a fine mosque; the 
coffin is placed under a canopy of silver, and three- 
hundred silver lamps are continually burning round it. 
The principal cities of Arabia are Mecca, which is 
the capital, Medina, Jedda, Mocha, and Muscat. 



PERSIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 

PsBSiA is a large and very celebrated country, 
bounded on the north by Independent Tartary ; south, 
by the Arabian Sea; east by Afghanistan; and west, 
by Asiatic Turkey and the Persian Grulf. It has 
thirteen provinces. The rivers are not large, but there 
are some fine lakes, one of which, the Durrah, is 
called a sea. Persia has many mountains and desert 
places with but few trees. The ground is hard and 
dry, yet fine wheat and a great quantity of rice grow 
there. Rice is the favorite food of the Persians, and 
they dress it in a number of ways. Some of our fine 
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firnits, 8uch as figs, mulberries, peaches, and almaiids« 
came originally ^m Persia. Oranges, cotton, and 
sugar, grow here abundantly, and some beautiful flowers 
are found wild. The air of Persia is usually very hot: 
people sometimes fall down dead in the streets from 
the sun's burning rays. Iron and lead are found in 
this country, and pearls, the finest in the world, are 
fished up from the Persian Gulf by divers, who seldom 
live to any great age: but the most curious thing 
that Persia produces is Naphtha or rock-oil, which 
comes out of the earth, and bums with a beautiful 
Hght. 

In religion the Persians are Mahometans, but they 
greatly dislike the Turks. They are a polite and gay 
people — quite the Frenchmen of the east, and very 
ingenious in manufactures. They wear thick coverings 
on their heads and are fond of war. 

Affghanistan is sometimes reckoned a part of 
Persia. It does not, however, at all belong to it. It 
is a very mountainous country, having Independent 
Tartary to the north, the Arabian Sea to the south, 
Hindostan to the east, and Persia to the west. The 
people of this coimtry are more free than those of 
most other countries, brave, fond of war, but honest, 
and kind to strangers; those of them who are not 
soldiers are shepherds. They are by no means so 
polite or civilized as the Persians. The country is 
tolerably well cultivated. 

Affghanistan consists of Caubul, of which the capi- 
tal, Peshawer, is a large and fine city, and Candahar, 
whose capital is also called Candahar. The large river 
Indus nms through Affghanistan and falls into the 
Arabian Sea. 



HIND08TAN. 

This is the name of a line and extensive country of 
Ana, being the we s t e rn part of the East Indies, and 
often called India-iridiin-the^Ganges. Peihaps there 
is not a more firaitfid or beantiftil coontry on the 
face of the earth than Hindoatan, and none produces 
more things, or in greater perfection. It contains a 
vast number of people whoae rdigion and language. 
manners and customs, differ widely from each other. 
It is Tery sad to think that many cruel and wicked 
things have been done in Hindoatan, especially when 
we consider that Europeans, and even Englishmen, 
have been too much concerned in them. 

HornosTAif is bounded on the north by Tibet; south, 
by the Indian Ocean ; east, by the Bay of Bengal and 
the Birman Empire; and west, by liie Arabian Sea. 
The Himmalaya mountains, which are the highest in 
the world, run along the north, and separate this 
country firom Hbet. The white mountain, the high- 
est of all, is nearly twenty-seven thousand feet (more 
than five miles) l^gh. It is covered with snow for 
some thousands of feet. No one has ever been able 
to get to its top. The Ghauts, long but not high 
chains of mountains, run along the eastern and western 
coasts of Hindostan; the western Ghauts are the 
highest. 

The rivers of Hindostan are very large and celebrated; 
the principal are the Indus, flowing into the Arabian 
Sea, and the Ganges, and the Brahmapootra, flowing 
into the Bay of Bengal. The Granges is called the 
sacred river, and is worshipped by the idolatrous 
people as a god. 
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the Eiiglirh ; the icEt is under Ife AMJBiwi of m 

bumber of small pnnces called Rigilis ; mbj of these 

Kajahs par a tribote to the H»^KA fer pratection. 

Calcutta is the capital of Hiwl ii M a n , It is a Inge 

citT, but like most Indian towns not wdl buiit: tibe 

etreete axe nairov and ifiity-, and tbe honaes, Ibr tlie 

most part, retj mean. Ddbi, in tibe noitii, vas the 

capital of the Mognl-€ni|iiie, bat tiiat eiqaie baa 

pasccd awaj. and Ddfai has gicntfy decayed, so as 

to become a Terj poor town. The other princqial 

towns are Caslunere, where tiie Caahniere sliswk are 

made; Poonab, Aunmgahad, Seringapatam, wfaidi was 

taken by die English, ncariy fattf yean ago, from 

11p]MK> Saib, the king of soidlieni Incba, a bme man« 

but cruel tyrant ; and Juggemant, iriiere there is a 

large and ugly idol: once a year this idol is earned 

out into the streets, mounted oa a very hi|^ car. 

The poor idolatrous people tbink it ligbt to throw 

themselves under the wheels of Juggernaut's chariot, 

that they may be crushed to deadi; and very many 

die in thb way. This is one of the daik places of 

the earth, the habitation of cruelty: how earnestly 

should we pray that the poor beathena there may 

speedily be visited by the pure ligbt of the Gospel. 

All these towns, except Calcutta, are in the interior 

of the country. The principal sea-ports are Calcutta, 

Madras, Bombay, and Snrat. Goa belongs to the 

Portuguese, and Pondicherry to the French. 

Hindostan is very rich in mines, especially of precious 
stones. The diamond mines of Golconda are very 
celebrated. Gold and iron are plentiful, but silver is 
scarce. The trees, plants, and grass of India grow 
to a great size. Maize, cotton, rice, indigo, opium, 
and sugar grow there in great quantities. Wild and 
fierce beasts abound; especially tigers, the largest and 
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fiercest in the world; fions are not often found far 
from tiie north of Hmdoetan. Hie Inids are vcty 
beautiful, paiticulariy the peaoo^, which rans about 
in the woods quite wild. 

llie people of Hindoetan are mild and inoffensive: 
they are, for the most part, iddatefs; Tery igncnrant 
and superstitions, and mnch under the dominion of 
their priests. Hiey are divided into castes, or classes, 
and one caste will not eat or drink or mix with another. 
The highest caste is tJie Bramin, and the lowest the 
r«iah. The Paiiahs are outcasts from all the rest. 
The Hindoos live entirelj on vegetable food, and 
scruple to Idll animals on any account: in some places 
they have hosjntals for sick animals, which are nursed 
more tenderly than human beings. It is quite right to 
use animals well, and God will not love those who 
abuse his creatures, bnt we are no-where commanded 
to treat them better than ourselves, and to neglect the 
happiness of our fellow creatures to attend to the 
supposed wants of the beasts that perish. 

A great number of Mahometans live in Hindostan, 
AZid the English are Christians: some of them have 
given the natives littie cause to admire Christianity; 
but we may now hope for better things, especially 
since the exertions made by the good Rammohun-Roy: 
he did much for India, and, though dead, he yet, by 
his deeds, speiiks, and his name will never be forgotten 
there. 

Several islands belong to Hindostan: of these, Ceylon 
is the largest. It is divided from the continent by Palk 
Strait. Ceylon belongs to the English. It is a fine 
island, the air is not too warm and is very healthy. 
The centre is table-land, and the whole country is well 
"Watered, producing abundantly the finest fruits of the 
earth. Pi-ecious stones, gold, and iron are found there ; 
but not so fine as those in the Persian Gulf, Tb** 

J* 
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Ceylon elephants are very large, and their ivory much 
valued. Peacocks run about in &e woods; and cinnamon 
and cocoa-nuts are very plentiful in this island. 

The Maldives are an immense number of very small 
islands in the Indian Ocean, to the south of Hindostan. 
The people there use small shells instead of money. 
The Laccadives are larger islands than the Maldives, 
but not so many; they are north of the Maldives. 
The people trade in cocoa-nuts and fish. The Andaman 
isles, in the Bay of Bengal, are inhabited by a savage 
people. A very little island near Bombay, called £le- 
phanta, has a remarkable cavern with a statue of an 
immense elephant. 



INDIA WITHOUT THE GANGES. 

This country, or collection of countries is bounded 
on the north by China; south, by the Indian Ocean; 
east, by the Pacific Ocean; and west, by Hindostan and 
the Bay of Bengal. The chief countries are Assam, 
the Birman empire, Malaya, Siam, and Tonquin. The 
great rivers are the Brahmapootra and the Irrawaddy; 
both running into the Bay of Bengal; and the Makanny, 
which flows into the Chinese Sea. 

The people both of Assam and the Birman empire 
are fond of war, and both nations fight fiercely, and 
in a cruel manner; but whilst the Assamese are mere 
savages, the Burmese are polite and civilized; yet they 
treat their women very badly. The rich people of 
Birmah are fond of books and music, but the poor are 
wretchedly ignorant. The Burmese make a niunber of 
pretty .things, which they sell to other nations. The 
climate is beautiful, neither too hot nor too cold, which 
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makes the people very healthj. The coimtry is ex- 
tremely fine; some of the trees are fax larger than any 
seen in England. The teak tree grows to an enormous 
size; ships are built of its timber, and the chests in 
which we receive our tea from China are made of teak 
wood. Precious stones, amber, and most of the metals 
are found in this country. 

Malacca is a peninsula extending some way into 
the Indian Ocean. It is a woody country : the people 
are great warriors, treacherous, and robbers. 

SiAM is a celebrated country, east of the Birman 
empire. The air in it is very warm, so that snow and 
ice are unknown. A Dutchman once told the king of 
Siam that, in the winter, in Holland, water became 
hard enough to bear an elephant on it. The king told 
him that hitherto he had believed all he had said, but 
this he could not believe. The king had never seen 
ice, and therefore could not conceive of its existence: 
this should teach us not to reject at once any thing 
related to us by a person whom we have reason to 
believe would not tell us a falsehood, simply because 
we have not chanced to have seen or heard any thing 
like it. 

Siam i& a fertile country, every thing in it growing 
fast and to a large size. Many fine elephants are 
found here, some of them white, which are thought to 
be almost gods. By night, the forests look very splen* 
did, owing to the fire-flies which shine amidst the trees, 
like a multitude of candles. 

ToNQUiN with Cochin-China are good-sized coun- 
tries, much like the ones we have been describing: 
they have all the same climate, and produce the same 
things: the people are clever in making little fancy 
articles in gold and ivory, but are fond of gaming, 
which frequently causes them great distress, and some- 
times to kill themselves; few of them like hard work. 
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Tlie idandi of Asia are TCfr many, amouiitiiig to 
thoosaiids; of these ve can oi^ mention a few 
of die pfinripal. In the IScxfic Ocean die Knriks are 
the nearest to die nofdt : diey are small, and of no 
imp ort an ce; hot a £tde bdow are the isles of Japan, 
wUdi form a large and floniishing enqpire. The pfrin- 
dpal are three, ctf which the largest is Nqthon. The 
people of Japan are mndi like die Chinese, whom 
however diey gready despise. They are, perhaps, more 
dever than the Chinese, and more jealous of strangers. 
The Japanese make a nnmher of neat and pretty things 
in iron and cc^iper and heantifid porcelain; finer, it is 
said, than those we get from China; and they Tanush 
wood better than any other people: what is called 
Ji^Nin-ware first came firom dns country. The Jiqpanese 
trade widi China in silk, sugar, and dmgs; but will 
not trade with any European nation, except the Dutch, 
who are allowed to come to the port of Nagasaki only. 

We know as litde of Japan as of any country. The 
people will not suffer a foreigner in Japan if they can 
help it, neither do the kings like any of their subjects 
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to leave it. AH this is very foolisli, ahewing great 
ignorance and narrow-mindednesa. Japan is, on the 
whole, a fine country and well cultivated. It has many 
high hOls. The government is one of the most tyrannical 
on earth. Some of the laws are extremely crueL These 
laws are painted in large letters on hoards, and hung 
up in all their towns. The Jiq)anese are idolaters. The 
summers in this country are very hot, and the winters 
very cold: rain and violent tempests are common. 

Gold, silver, copper, and coal are found in Japan 
but no iron. The capital is Jeddo, in the island of 
Niphon. 

The Philippine islands in the China Sea are very 
numerous. Luzon, the largest, is a fine island, well 
watered, fruitful, and cultivated, llie houses, like those 
in Siam, are huilt on bamhoo piUars. some feet from 
the ground. Sugar, cotton, bread-fruit, and cocoa- 
trees grow here. The chief town is Manilla. The 
people are mild and good-tempered, living chiefly on 
salt-fish. 

The Celebeian isles are to the south of the Philip- 
p'mes; the largest of them, Celebes, is the most 
strangely shaped island you can conceive; being four 
peninsulas, like so many legs. Celebes is a beautiful 
island to look at; but it has a number of poisonous 
plants, particularly the Upas-tree, of which a great 
niany silly stories have been told. 

Prom the spice islands, a little below, we get all the 
fine and rich spices used in puddings and other things. 
We can think of nothing more beautiful than these 
islands, and the gales of wind that blow from them 
are deUcious. The heat must be greatly felt here, yet 
the natives are industrious. 

BoBNEO is, next to Australia, the largest island in 
the world. You will see in the map that the equator 
nms through it; therefore it must be very hot. Little 
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of wood A-wtnyg oa tiie vitcr. TlKse nfts they move 
firom one place toanoditr. Tbe people aie fond of war ; 
tkdr gmt islitiB^-MeB vear a necklace made of tiger's 
teetlu wbidi is modi Tsloed. Seme of tiion poll out 
tvo or tinee of tbcir firant teetk and pot gold ones in 
tfaor stead. Borneo, on die naitii>vest coast, is the 
c^atal of this kbad. 

SncATKA is a luge iyand, sontfa .of Malaya, £rom 
vfaidi it is sepoiated br die straits of Malacca, The 
eqoator cnts this idand in tvo hahes. It is very 
moontainoas, and sabject to heavy storms of rain. The 
people are not nnder anj fixed laws or govenmient; 
money will cofrer any dime. They hnild their houses 
on pflhis, and get up to them hy ladders. Their 
princqnl food is rice. The smaD pretty fowls called 
hantams come from Sumatra. Tennites, or white ants» 
that destroy erery dnng that comes in their way, swarm 
here. Gold, diamonds, pepper, camphire, cassia, and 
sandle-wood come horn Bonieo and Somatra. 

Jata is smaller than Sumatra, and separated from it 
by the straits of Sunda. It is a fine island, cohered 
with beautiful trees. Bstavia, the capital, is considered 
one of the most unhealthy places in the world. A 
stinging fly, called the mosquito, is very common and 
troublesome here, as in most other hot countries. The 
people are obliged to sleep under a muslin covering to 
keep off these flies by night. Crocodiles are also large 
and plentiful in Java. 



AFRICA. 



Afbica is the third great diyision of the earth. It is 
an immense peninsula ; being surrounded by water ex- 
cept at the Isthmus of Suez, which is on the north 
eastern side, joining Africa to Asia, and about sixty 
miles wide. Africa is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean Sea; south, by the Antarctic Ocean; 
west, by the Atlantic Ocean; and east, by the Isthmus 
of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. It is 
more than three times as large as Europe, but does 
not contain near the same number of people. Many 
parts of it are so hot and so barren that people cannot 
live in them. The coasts are the most pleasant and 
fruitful parts; and on and near them the greatest number 
of the inhabitants are to be found. 

Africa is a vast tract of land, with scarcely any inland 
seas. As it is far easier to travel a great way by sea 
than by land, those countries which are near seas are 
always more civilized than those which lie far away 
from them, because they are visited by greater numbers 
of people, and have more means of trading with other 
countries : this is one great reason why the interior of 
Africa is so thinly inhabited and the people in it are 
so uncivilized. 

Some of the mountains of Africa are very high, but 
not so high as those of Asia and America. The highest 
in Africa are the Mountains of the Moon, near 
Abyssinia; then the Atlas Mountains, near Barbary; 
the Sierra Leone or Lion Mountains, on the western 
coast; and the Lupata Mountains on the south-east. 

In the north of Africa are the Barbary States and 
Egypt. 
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The Barb art States consist of McNroooo and Fez, 
Algiers, Tunis* Tripoli, and Barca. The people are 
called Moors; they are of the Mahometan religion, and 
have a bad character, being very treacherous, fierce, 
and cruel. It is the practice, especially in Morocco, to 
strip all the unfortunate men who may be shipwrecked 
on their coasts, and then sell them for slaves, who 
are at times used very sadly; but less of tiiis takes place 
now than in former years. The Barbary States axe 
generally very fruitful, producing dates, figs, almonds, 
and lemons; but the ground is not properly cultivated. 
The Moors trade in Ostrich feathers, ind^, and the 
beautiful leather called Morocco leather. The deserts 
south of Barbary are very dismal plains, covered chiefly 
with sand, and full of wild beasts, such as lions, tigers, 
and leopards, with very large serpents. 

Morocco, including Fez, is the most westerly and 
the largest of the Barbary States. It is governed by 
an emperor, who is usually a great tyrant, taking away 
the lives and property of his subjects on the least 
provocation, llie capital is Mequinez, but Fez is a 
much larger city. 

Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli are small states. 
Algiers has lately been taken by France. The people 
before this were governed by a prince called the Dey, 
who was generally chosen by the soldiers, and often 
murdered by them. Tunis and Tripoli are governed by 
Beys. The capitals of each of these states are of the 
same names. Hie Moors, of these states especially, 
were pirates or sea-robbers. They used to fit out ships 
well armed, and send them into the Mediterranean Sea, 
taking every other ship they could master, seizing all 
the goods, and selling the crew and passengers for slaves. 
Of these pirates the Algerines were the boldest and the 
worst. The wicked and cruel piracy of these states is 
now nearly at an end. Barca, except near the coast. 
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is a desert couDtry, ^^crned by the Tiuks. Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Barca are subject, in some degree, to 
Turkey. 

EoYFT, one of the oldest and most celebrated coun- 
tries of the vorld, is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean Sea; south, by Nubia; east, by the Red 
Sea and Isthmus of Suez; and west, by Barca. 

We read of Egypt in the book of Genesis; and long 
before that book was written it was a flourishing 
kingdom, and the people the most learned and civilized 
of any. The kings of ancient Egypt were all called 
Pharaoh: several Pharaohs are mentioned in the Old 
Testament; some of them were great tyrants, who 
cruelly treated the Children of Israel. It is thought 
that the great Pyramids of Egypt were built by the 
Israelites whilst in bondage. Tliese pyramids are very 
large, made of brick; but no one can say positively 
for what purpose they were intended. 

Eg3^t is a fruitful country, and at one time fur- 
nished nearly all the world with com. It produces 
also rice, barley, figs, dates, and cotton. The river 
Nile, which is the longest in Africa, runs through it, 
and is a great blessing to the country. Rain seldom 
falls in Egypt; sometimes not once in two or three 
years; but the Nile every year overflows its banks, 
and lays a great part of the country under water: on 
going back it leaves a great deal of slime or mud 
behind: this slime enriches the soil and makes it pro- 
duce abundantly. Should the Nile not rise high enough, 
the ground would not be well dressed, and should it 
rise too high the fruits of the earth would be washed 
away; in either case there would be a famine. The 
papyrus, from which the ancients made paper, is a 
plant with very broad thick leaves, growing on the 
banks of the Nile: these leaves were split into thin 
plates, and then written on as we write on paper. 
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The climate of Egypt is very warm, and the hot air 
often causes blin&ess. 

The Egyptians are mostly Mahometans, but many 
Christians, called Copts, and some Jews live there. 
Egypt was, till very lately, subject to Turkey, but 
the Pacha, or supreme governor, who is a brave and 
in many respects, a wise and clever man, has made 
his country independent, besides subduing Palestine 
and a great part of Syria. The Egyptians are a 
degraded people, idle and dirty. Crocodiles, growing 
to a great size, are frequently found on the banks of 
the Nile: but they are not so dangerous as many 
suppose. A little animal like a rat, called the Ich- 
neumon, eats the crocodiles' eggs; and thus prevents 
their increasing too fast. 

Grand Cairo is the capital of Egypt. The other 
principal towns are Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta ; 
ports on the Mediterranean Sea, 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

The principal countries of Eastern Africa ai« Nu- 
bia, Abyssinia, Add, Zanguebar, Mozambique, and 
CafFraria. 

Nubia, to the south of Egypt, is a large, but poor 
and barren countiy, with the Nile running through it. 
The people <^ Nubia are very ignorant and most 
wretchedly ofif. 

Below Nubia is Abtssikia, a pleasant and frmtfiil, 
but very mountainous country, produdng com, rice, 
and fruits. Wild beasts are very cammoa here, par- 
ticulariy the fierce and cniel hyena, whidi eats dead 
bodies, and wOl come into towns and tear up tiie 
graves for than. The Nile rises to tiie south of 
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Abyasiiiia, in the MountahiB of the Moon: it mns 
through this country. The great Hippopotuniu or 
Riyer-hone ia very oommon on its bulks. It is a 
gentle beast unless provoked, bat does great hnrt to 
the lice groonds by night: the pe<^le therefore watch 
and kin it» but not without gieat trouble and danger. 

The Abyssinians pretend to be Christians* but have 
little of Christianity besides the name. They are fond 
of raw flesh, and it is said diey will sometimes cut 
a steak from the sides of a live bullock. They are 
a very ignorant and filthy people. The capital of 
Abyseonia is Gk>ndar. 

The other countries of eastern Africa are south of 
Abyssinia, and are but little known. They are all 
extremely warm, very fertile, and produce beautiful 
fruits and plants. The laigest elephants are found in 
these countries, with most A the other wild and fierce 
beasts. The people go neariy naked and are very little 
civilized; they trade in gold, ivory, myrrh, and incense. 
Oold is washed down from the mountains, and 
separated from the sand by people hired for the pur- 
pose. The Caffi^s have numerous flocks and herds; 
they make very pretty baskets, and are more civilized 
than the other nations. 

As the southern pert of Africa is very narrow, but 
few countries can be said properly to belong to it. 
The Hottentot country is the principal. It is a plea- 
sant 'one, with some high mountains. The Hottentots 
are very ignorant, having little idea of religion, and 
most of them not willing to be taught. They are the 
dirtiest people in the world. Their usual dress is 
sheepskins, and they smear their bodies over with 
soot and grease; they pkdster their hair also with this 
black mixture, making it to stand up on thdr heads 
like a cap which cannot be taken off. They build 
little huts to live in, which have but one room, with 
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no window or iire-j^aoe; tlie fires are made in the 
middle of tibese hats, the door-way lets oat tlie smoke, 
and alio senres to give them fight. Tlie aootli point 
of Africa, called the Cape ci Good Hope, is in this 
country. Near the Cape is Cape town, hnilt hy tbe 
Dutch, bat now belonging to the English. It is a 
handsome place, in which many Engfish people live. 
Beautiful flowers grow near Ci^ town, and C^ie wine 
comes from this place. 



WESTERN AFRICA. 

Tbbrs are several countries on the west coast of 
Africa, but none of them much known to us. Sene- 
gambia, on the north side, is perhaps the best governed 
and the most civilized. It is divided among several 
tribes, most of whom are said to be a mild sociable 
people, very hospitable and kind to strangers. Mungo 
Park, a Scotch gentleman, travelled through Senegam- 
bia, many years since, in hopes of being able to go 
through the interior of Africa; but he was, on his 
first journey, taken prisoner by the Moors, who used 
him very barbarously, and took away all his clothes 
and money. He came back to England, and not long 
after, again endeavoured to get tibrough Africa; but 
he never returned from this journey, and it is sup- 
posed he was killed by the natives. From some of the 
Senegambians Mr. Park received very kind treatment. 

The chief rivers of Senegambia are the Senegal and 
the Gambia. The country is very warm and fruitful. 
Sierra Leone, a little below Senegambia, is a small 
place belonging to the English. It is intended for the 
poor blacks, who may live there as freemen, and be 
taught religion and the useful arts of life. It is hot 
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and unhealthy, so that it does not suit the people of 
our country, great numbers of whom have died there. 

The Guinea coast is to the south of Sierra Leone, 
and extends a long way. The people are quite black 
and great idolaters. It is from this part of Africa 
that the poor slaves come who are sold in the West 
Indies and South America. The British and some 
other nations have abolished this wicked trade; but 
there are many, it is to be feared, who now carry it 
on. These poor creatures are ei^er taken in battle 
or are stolen away by other negroes who sell them to 
the slave dealers. Ouinea produces gold, which is 
washed down the rivers; guineas were first made from 
the gold brought from this country. Ivory, pepper, 
and dates come also from Guinea. 

Liberia is a settlement in Guinea, belonging to the 
United States of America, and intended, like Sierra 
Leone, for free blacks. 

Lower Guinea contains the Countries of Loango, 
Congo, Angola and other smaller states; and still 
farther to the south, near the Cape of Good Hope, is 
Namaqualand. All these places are very hot, and 
subject to violent storms of rain and wind: but few 
Englishmen could live comfortably in them, llie 
people are savage, ignorant, and great idolaters. Their 
kings are tyrannical. Prisoners taken in battle are 
usually put to death as sacrifices to their false gods. 
Wild beasts and serpents of all kinds are plentiful. 
The chief rivers are the Zaire and the Orange. 

You have been told that the interior of Africa is 
very little known; it being difiicult, if not impossible, 
to go quite through it, on accoimt of the deserts, the 
great heat, and the savage manners of some of its 
inhabitants. South of Barbary is a tolerably pleasant 
country, called the land of Dates, from the ' 
of date- trees growing there: below this is t' 
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and melancholy Desert of Zahara, extending nearly 
across Africa, the largest in the world. What hais 
been said of the desert of Arabia may also be said of 
Zahara; only th^ this last is much larger. The sand 
is burning, and, at times, thrown up in waves: some- 
times it is raised i^> in large pillars, which travel very 
swiftly, and frequently bury companies of people under 
them: there are however wells and oases in this desert, 
by which Caravans travel from north to south. 

Soudan or Niqbitia is the name of an extensive 
region, south of the Great Desert, and is divided into 
several kingdoms; some of them very laige, with a 
number of people in each. The ground produces 
wheat, barley, rice, indigo, and cotton. Salt is found 
in great quantities. The people are in some degree 
civilized, and carry on a great trade witii each other ; 
and aie a clever, kind, and generally, industrious 
people; but too fond of war. In religion some are 
Mahometans, but the greatest part are Heathens, and 
sacrifice the prisoners l^en in battle. In tliese, as in 
all uncivilized countries, the women are treated badly» 
being left to do all the work, and considered as in- 
ferior to the men. It is only in Christian countries 
that women are treated as they ought to be* The 
great river Niger flows through Soudan into the 
Atlantic ocean. 

Thb African Islands are not many: we will say 
a little of the principal ones. 

Hie Madeiras are in the Atlantic Ocean; and the 
most northerly. They belong to the Portuguese, and 
are beautiful and fruitful, producing fine grapes, from 
which Madeira wine is made. Nice sweetmeats come 
from the Madeiras. 

The Canaries, a cluster of small islands, are south 
of the Madeiras, and as beautiful. We get from them 
sugar, fruit, and silk: the pretty little singing birds 
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called Canaries first came from these islands. The Peak 
of Teneriffe, in one of these islands, is between two and 
three miles high, and has a grand appearance from the 
Sea. The Canaries belong to Spain. 

Below the Canaries is another cluster, called the 
Cape Verd islands, belonging to Portugal. A great 
deal of salt is procured from them, together with leather 
and salted turtle. 

Ascension and St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
are two small rocky islands, belonging to England. 
St. Helena is well cultivated and inhabited. It is 
famous as having been for six years the residence, 
or rather the prison of Napoleon Bonaparte, an 
extraordinary man, who for a long period was the 
scourge of tiie guilty nations of Europe. He was 
buried in the garden of the house in which he died. 
His bones have been recently taken up, and are on 
their way to Paris, where it is proposed they shall lie 
under a stately monument, in a conspicuous part of 
the city. The only town in St. Helena, is James- 
town, at which the East India vessels stop to take 
in water for the rest of their voyage. 

Madaoascab, in the Indian Ocean, is one of the 
largest islands in the world. The people are quite black, 
and frequently at war with each other. They have 
no towns, but live in poor mean huts. They exchange 
gum and honey for money. This money they do not 
pass as we do, but melt it down to make bracelets 
and necklaces, in which they think themselves very 
fine, being fond of all kinds of ornaments. High 
mountains run through Madagascar from north to south ; 
and the country appears to be fruitful. 

Bourbon and Mauritius are two small islands not 
far from Madagascar, producing coffee, indigo, cloves. 
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sugar, and tobacoD. Bourixm bdoogs to Fkance» and 
Mauritius to Englaiid. 

The CoMOBiiTB Islands in the Indian Ocean aie 
small and of little consequence. 

SocoTKA, near Cape GuaidaBu, is a smaE and £artile 
island, producing fine aloes. 

Kebgu elan's Land, or the Isle of Desolafkm, 'with 
two or three near it, are in the Antarctic Ocean; they 
are very barren. People catch whales off the coasts of 
one or two of these islands. 

There are a few scattered islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean belonging to Africa, but of little importance. 
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largest 



the earth, consistiiig of two pazts, Xcartli and South 
America. These two parts are connected by the 
Isthmus of Darien, which in some places is not more 
than forty miles wide. 

America is bounded, east, by the Atlantic, west, by 
the Pacific, and south, by the Antarctic, Oceans; the 
northern boundaries have not been quite discoTered, 
but it extends nearly to the Pole, 

America is frequently tenned the New World, 
because discovered so much later than Europe, Asia. 
and Africa, which are called the Old World. Four 
hundred years ago, the people of the Old World had 
no knowledge of this great continent. It was dis- 
covered by Columbus, a native of Genoa in Italy, 
who had long thought that by sailing west, across 
the Atlantic Ocean, he could get to India much quicker 
than by going round Africa. But for a long time he 
could get no one to listen to hun. At last, the King 
and Queen of Spain sent him out with three ships. 

The first land Columbus discovered was the small 
island of Guanahani, which he called St. Salvador; 
this was on the 12th of October, 1492; he afterward 
discovered Cuba and several others of the West India 
islands. He imagined these were a part of the East In- 
dies, but his mistake being found out, they were called 
the West Indies. C<jlumbus returned to Spain, and, in 
the mean time, the two Cabots sailed from Bristol, and 
discovered some of the eastern coast of North Amer- 
ica. Columbus, without knowing this, discovered th 
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Continent in 1498. He made, in aD, fonr voyages. 
Columbus vas a clever and very extraordinaiy man, 
yet met with much ingratitude from the Spaniards. 
America received its present name from Amerigo 
Vespucciu?, who went there some years after its dis- 
covery, and on his return published a book describing 
the New World, and thus it was caUed after him. 
It was great injustice thus to rob Columbus and the 
Cabots of their honours, but the name cannot now 
be changed. 

As North and South America are two distinct Con- 
tinents, we shall describe them separately. 

North Amebica is the largest of the two; and 
extends from the North Pole nearly to within a few 
degrees of the Equator. Of course there must be great 
varieties of climate in it. The cold of North America 
is much more severe than in places of the same lati- 
tude in Europe or Asia. The reason appears to be 
that there is more land towards the North Pole in the 
New World than in the Old. Wind blowing over a 
large extent of land is always colder in cold countries, 
and warmer in hot countries, than wind blowing 
over the Sea. America also is not so well peopled or 
cultivated as Europe is. lliere are a great number of 
forests in America: these keep the Sun's rays from 
the earth. As people increase in America the forests 
will be cut down, and the land properly tilled. 

The principal mountains of North America are the 

Blue, and Topian, in the west; and the Alleghany, in 

the cast. The seas and bays on the east side are 

Baffin's, Hudson's, James's, Fundy, Campechy, and 

the Honduras; the Gulfs of St. Lawrence, and 

Mexico ; and the Straits of St. Lawrence, and 

Belle-isle; and on the west side Behring's Straits, 

between America and Asia, or the New and Old Worlds ; 
XT ..^i._ cjoyjjjj Qf Qj^y^ j^jj^j ^jjg Q^lf Qf California. 
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America has tbe htecak inA wattr bkes in the 
Tvorld. The diief air the ^jxre Lake. an.d Likes 
Superior, Ontario, Erie, Unraa. aijd XLanz::^. The 

rivers are ako waj large and ^l^^- 

When America was first dliccvcr^, the i:e.;^Ie in it 
were Savages, divided into a noiLber cf tribes, liring 
chiefly hy hunting and fishing : builiiin? Luis vLich 
they called wigwams; and always at ««r with each 
other. They were osnally vaj fierce, and behaved 
with great cruelty to the prisooen taken in battle; 
putting them to deadi with the most dreadful tortures. 
It is supposed the Americans fint came from Asia, 
which they mi^t easfly do, as Beliring's Strait is 
not above forty mfles wide. The western and inter- 
ior parts of North America were little known till 
withm the last hundred years. Captain Cooke discov- 
ered much of the western coast; M' Kenzie and Heame 
went very far northward; and Captains F^mry, Franklin, 
Ross, and Back, have, within the last few years, been 
as near as it is thought possible to the North Pole. 
Ross and his brave men passed three winters in these 
dreary regions, with nothing around them but moun- 
tains of ice and snow, and where, from four to ^ve 
months in each year, they never saw the sun. They 
tried to find a way round America into the Pacific 
Ocean, so as to make the Voyage to the East Indies 
much shorter, but did not succeed: for a long time 
this was thought impossible owing^ to the ice and 
intense cold; but latterly a passage has been disco v» 
ered, though not likely to prove of much benefit. 

North America is not divided into many countries; 
what these countries are we shall now teU you. 
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GszziTLAXD B IB t^ TOT KcKth, sod Is jtsfoSly 
Accounted an Azaencan coquSit. It vss knovn more 
than a tLjTisaTxi tcsr sace, bat those wlio discorered 
it had CO idea cf aznr land to the south. It is a cold 
miserable pLice, where tLe people do not see the son 
from t^o to three Booths in the year. They make 
huts of tcrf, and sometimes of snow, and pat ice in 
the window? for glass: yet ther axe diecTfal and con- 
tented, and think Greenland a xcrj pretty and 
desirable coontrr. Thej are as short, or nearly so, 
as the Laplanders: and, fike them, are ignorant and 
soperstitioas. Some good people called Moravians 
try to make tiiem Christians, hat hare not yet met 
with much success. 

Tlie western parts of America nearest to Asia are 
claimed by the Russians. The people are savage and 
ignorant: they live chiefly by fidnng, and sell the 
skins of the sea^otter to odier nations. The 
western is not nearly so cold as the eastern side of 
America. 

LABRADOR. 

Labrador is the name of the north and west coasts 
of that great peninsula in the north-east of America, 
which has Hudson's Bay on the west, and Davis's 
Straits on the north. It is inhabited chiefly by the 
Esquimaux, who are much like the Grreenlanders; 
they live in tents made of the skin of the rein-deer, 
and ride over the snow on sledges, or carts without 
wheels, drawn by stroug dogs which never bark. 
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Along the eastern shores of Hudson's Bay are some 
settlements made by a number of English merchants, 
called the Hudson's Bay Company. They trade in 
furs, skins, and other articles brought to them by the 
Indians, who receive iron goods, clothes, tobacco, 
and spirits, in return. This country, sometimes called 
East Main, is one of the most dismal in the world. 
The cold is so severe as to freeze wine, and, some- 
times, spirits: meat and bread must be split by a 
hatchet before they can be used. To heat the rooms 
of a house thoroughly, the people are sometimes 
obliged to make a very large iron ball red hot, and 
hang it from the ceiling; and when a door is suddenly 
opened the cold wind rushes in so piercingly as to 
be felt through their bodies like knives. The extreme 
cold causes the rocks to split asunder with the noise 
of large cannon. 

New North and New South Wales to the west of 
Hudson's Bay are miserably poor and cold countries. 



CANADA. 

But we now come to more civilized and cultivated 
countries; though in these the cold is felt most severely: 
yet they are far warmer and more fruitful than those 
we have been describing. These are Upper and Low- 
er Canada, with New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
some islands; making together what is called British 
North America; though Labrador, East Main, and 
New Wales, may be considered as partly belonging 
to Great Britain. 
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Upper Canada is a fine and pleasant province, pro- 
docing wheat, tobacco, and friut. Sugar is made 
here, and in Yarions parts ci NcHth America, from 
the juice of the niiq>le-tree. Bat little iron or any 
other metal is found in Canada; we get from it tim- 
ber, (chiefly deal) frirs, fish, and sometimes com. Peo- 
ple in the winter seldom stir out of doors without 
being completely covered with furs, even round the 
face. The ice on the rivers is very thick, and, in the 
spring, breaks up with a terrible noise. Summer, for 
the time it lasts, is hotter than in England. The people 
of Canada are gay, pleasant, and kind. In Lower 
Canada they speak French chiefly, but in Upper 
Canada English is the most spoken. 

Quebec and Montreal are the principal towns of 
Canada. At Quebec many of the houses are covered 
with tin which looks very bright in the sun. The chief 
river is the St. Lawrence, which runs through some of 
the large lakes, and falls into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Between Lakes Erie and Ontario this great river faUs 
down a rock one hundred and fifty feet high, and 
nearly half a mile wide. This rock is in the shape 
of a horse- shoe, with a small island in the middle, 
parting the fall in two. These are called the falls of 
Niagara, and are heard a great many miles off. 
People go from all parts of America, and even Europe, 
to see the falls of Niagara, which are the grandest in 
the world. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are as cold in 
winter and as hot in summer as Canada, and pro- 
duce nearly the same articles. 

The islands of British North America are Newfound- 
land, Cape-Breton, St. John, and the Bermudas; all 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Newfoundland is the laigest. It is a very cold, 
and, on the whole, a hazren uncomfoitable country; 
the air is constantly foggy: the snow lies on the ground 
nearly half the year; and the sea is frozen round it 
three or four months in each year. The people of 
Newfoundland, who are principally English, trade 
chiefly in fish, especially cod, which are caught on a 
great sand hank, as huge as Great Britain, near the 
eastern coast. These fish, which are caught only in 
the summer, are dried and salted and put into barrels 
to be sold; great quantities are sold to the people of 
Spain and Portugal. 

The principal town of Newfoundland is St John's. 
It is a sea-port, built on the side of a steep hill, so 
that the streets rise one above the other. 

Cape-Breton is smaller than Newfoundland, but 
much like it: the land is poor and unfruitful. More 
fish are sent from this iskmd than any other place. 
Coal is found here, but of a poor quality. St. John's, 
or Prince Edward's Island, is much smaller, and more 
fertile than the other two. 

The Bermudas are a large number of islands, not 
far from the Tropic of Cancer: only four are inhabited, 
the rest being mere rocks; and these four are small 
and very pretty. They were discovered by a Spaniard 
named John Bermudas, more than three hundred years 
since; and afterwards. Sir George Somers, an English- 
man, was shipwrecked on them, and from him they 
are sometimes called the Somers' Islands. Cedar trees 
grow here, of which the people make small ships. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

South of Canada, and divided fr6m it in part by 
the great river St. Lawrence, is the large and im- 
portant country called the United States. A great 
deal of this country belonged in former years to 
England; but a little more than fifty years back it 
became independent, and has continued so ever since. 
Many states have since that time been added to the 
Union. You will see the names of them all, to- 
gether with the principal towns, on a good map. The 
people speak English, and their manners and customs 
are very much like our own. We are sorry to tell you 
that in most of the Southern States the poor Negroes 
are still slaves; but not so in the Northern; though 
even in them they are not treated as brethren. The 
Americans will one day learn that God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men. The government is 
republican; the laws being made by a President, chosen 
every four years, and two houses of Congress or 
Parliament, all chosen by the people. No one re- 
ligion in the United States is preferred above another; 
every person worships God as he thinks proper: yet 
the people are very religious, and build a great num- 
ber of churches; they have also a great many Sunday 
and other schools; and pay considerable attention 
to the education of their children. Many of the beau- 
tiful little books you read in school, come from America. 

The chief mountains of the United States are the 
Alleghany, the Blue, and the Rocky, Mountains; 
some of them are of very great height; yet this is 
not a mountainous country. To the west of the Al- 
leghany mountains are immense plains, called Prairies, 
which are level tracts of ground like the Steppes of 
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Russia. They are in summer covered with beautiful 
flowere and tall grass, but in the winter entirely with 
snow, and then tiie cold is very great. Large forests 
and marshy grounds are ako common between these 
Prairies. 

This country is very fertile, the land being exceed- 
ingly well cultivated. Com of all kinds, peas, beans, 
potatoes, rice, cotton, hemp, flax, tobacco, and hops, 
all grow of the finest sorte: silver, copper, iron, lead 
and coal, are found. The wild beasts are not so large 
or fierce as in the Old World: many birds not seen 
in Europe are common here, particularly the pretty 
little humming-birds, some of them not larger than 
a bee: rattle-snakes of a large size are found here in 
great numbers. 

The principal rivers are the Missouri and the Ohio 
flowing into the Mississipi, which falls into the Gidf 
<^ Mexico, and is the longest river in the world; the 
Susquehana, the Delaware, and the Hudson, which 
flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 

This country is full of large handsome towns, many 
of them built within the last few years. Washington, 
in Virginia, is the place where the Congress meets. 
New York, Boston, Charlestown, and New Orleans, 
are the chief Sea-porta. Philadelphia is a fine tovm, 
built by William Penu, a good quaker, who lived in 
the time of Charles the second. Boston is accounted 
the politest place in the country. 
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MEXICO. 

Mexico is bounded, north, by the United States 
and undiscovered country; east, by the United States 
aiid Gulf of Mexico; south and west, by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

This country was discovered by the Spaniards not 
long after Columbus had found out the Continent. 
The Spaniards found the people of Mexico much more 
civilized than any of the Americans they had before 
seen. Mexico is very rich in silver and gold; and 
the Mexicans were too fond of shewing their riches. 
This made the Spaniards, who went to America for 
the purpose of gain, anxious to get the treasures of 
the Mexicans into their own possession; and to this 
end they first went to war, and then, having con- 
quered them, tortured the poor people in a variety of 
ways to make them give up their gold and silver. 
The Spaniards were so cruel as to roast one of the 
Mexican emperors alive on a large fire. It is said 
the ancient Mexicans were a fierce people, and treated 
their prisoners with great cruelty; but this does not 
excuse the Spaniards, who had no right to invade 
their country and rob them of all they possessed. 

Mexico was for a long time called New Spain, 
and was subject to Spain, but it is now an indepen- 
dent country, and, like the United States, has a re- 
publican government. The religion is Roman Catholic. 

As Mexico is for the most part table-land, some 
thousands of feet high, its cfimate is very mild, 
though the country is near the equator. Eartiiquakes 
are frequent there, but do not usually cause much 
mischief. The ground is rich, and tolerably well 
cultivated. Cotton, indigo, sugar, tobacco, and grapes, 
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grow there. Gold and sQver are found in great 
quantities, and neaily all the otlier metals, paiticularlT 
quicksilver, a few diamonds, and some odier precious 
stones, are also found in Mexico. 

The Mexicans are a mild and polite people, very 
fond of good living and gaming. The labourers 
who earn a great d^ of money spend it very fool- 
ishly. The Mexican Ladies are fond of smoking 
tobacco. We should think it very odd were ladies 
of our country to smoke pipes or cigars; but we 
must remember that every country has its own 
customs; some of ours may appear just as ridiculous 
to foreigners; still we cannot help wishing the Mex- 
ican ladies would leave off smoking, which in women 
is a very disagreeable habit. 

The Topian Mountains extend nearly through 
Mexico, and are of great height. The principal rivers 
are the Rio Bravo, flowing into the Gulf of Mexico^ 
and the Colorado, which hJls into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Mexico, a well-built city in the midst of a 
lake, is the capital. Vera Cruz and Acapulco are 
large sea-ports. From Xalapa comes Jalap, which you 
all know to be an unpleasant, but good medicine. 

Guatimala, Yucutan, Honduras, and Nicaragua, form 
now one republic to the south of Mexico. The 
country is very much like Mexico. 



THE WEST INDIES. 

Tbesx aze a. gmt nnmber of ishmds lying near to 
tlie Gnlf of Mexico. They belong moedy to Great 
Britain; others to Fhince, Spain, Swedoi. Holland, 
and Denmaric. Caba is llie laigest, belonging, ^th 
Porto Rioo and smne lesser ones, to Spain. Hayti is 
independent. Jamaica, a tolerably large isfaind, -with 
many others, belong to England. 

These islands are for the most part Tcry frnitfol, 
produdng abundance of sugar, from, which also come 
rum and molasses, coffee, yams, rice, tobacco, indigo, 
and some cotton. The ground is cultiTated by Negroes,, 
who, in all the islands except Hayti, were slaves till 
within the last five years, the Negroes in the British 
islands were declared free: they worked for some 
time as apprentices, but Slavery is now for ever done 
away with in the Colonies belonging to our country. 
In most of the other islands they are still slaves. 
Gold is found in Cuba and some other places; and at 
Havannah in Cuba are made very fine cigars. 

The West Indies are very hot, and have scarcely 
any winter; the trees being in leaf, just like our 
laurel and holly trees, all the year round; but the 
storms, called tornadoes, are dreadful. One of these 
tornadoes will in a few hours quite change the face 
of the country: the rain washes every thmg from the 
fields, the wind tears up great trees and even sugar 
mills and houses, and the thunder and lightning are 
terrific. In Jamaica there are some high mountains, 
called the Blue Mountains: the valleys are beautiful. 
The manners of the people in each island are like 
those of the countries to which they belong, only 
that the West Indians are more indolent, and fonder 
of pleasure and all kinds of amusements. 
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South America is a peninsQla, in the shape of a 
triangle; the widest part is north; the south, at Cape 
Horn, ends ahnost in a point. It is hounded, norths 
by the Caribbean Sea : South, by the Antarctic, east, 
by the Atlantic, and west, by the Pacific Oceans. 
Those very remarkable mountains, the Andes,* run 
quite through it on the western side from south to 
north, and even extend through the Isthmus of Darien 
to North America, where the Topian Mountains may 
be regarded as a continuation of them. They were 
for a long time thought to be the highest mountains 
in the world, but this is a mistake. You have been 
already told that the Himmaleh in Asia are the 
highest: still the Andes are exceedingly high. Many 
of these mountains are volcanoes, of which Cotopaxi 
is higher than any in the Old Continent. Imbabura, 
another volcano of the Andes, frequentiy throws up 
boiled fishes. Travellers find great difficulty in cross- 
ing these mountains. The air in the plains is 
generally very hot, but as people ascend the mountains 
they find it exceedingly cold, and on the tops the 
cold is too great to be borne for any long time. Two 
French gentlemen some years back went up to nearly 
the top of one of the Andes. This mountain is 
almost four miles high. They found the air so thin 
that in breathing it, it made them feel as if a sharp 
knife was piercing their lungs ; whilst the cold was 
80 severe that it caused the blood to gush from their 
mouths and nostrils. The paths across the Andes 
are very narrow and sometimes quite steep: if a 
person should once slip over one of them he must 
be dashed to pieces. People generally ride on mules 
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which are surefooted, and scarcely ever slip down ; 
and they are sometimes carried on the hacks of men 
who maJce this their trade. Snow storms are fre- 
quent on the Andes. They come on suddenly, and 
sweep all hefore them. Strong stone houses are 
huilt in many places for people to run into when 
these storms overtake them. These houses have no 
opening hut the door, and the snow has heen known 
to beat so thickly against the doors as to prevent the 
people inside from opening them. Poor travellers have 
sometimes been starved and frozen to death in these 
dismal places. 

South America has many very noble rivers. The 
Amazon and La Plata, if not the longest, are most 
certainly the widest, and altogether the largest rivers 
in the world. The Amazon is At its mouth nearly a 
hundred and eighty miles wide, and the La Plata at 
its mouth one hundred and seventy miles. The 
Oroonoco, the Paraguay, the Uraguay, and the Para- 
na, are large and fine rivers. AH the great rivers 
flow into the Atlantic Ocean ; none of any consequence 
run into the Pacific. 

South America is for the most part a beautiful 
region of the globe; the air in many places is hot, 
but in general healthy, and near the coasts it is pure 
and most delightful. Then again. South America has 
immense and beautiful plains called Pampas, not much 
unlike the Prairies, but much finer and pleasanter in 
winter than they are. In these Pampas are numbers 
of wild horses which the natives catch very dexterously 
by means of a noose. Fine forests, full of stately 
trees much larger than any we see in England, are 
found in this part of the world. It is there the fine 
trees such as the mahogany and ebony grow to the 
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greatest perfection. Among the bniBches are almost 

every kind of pretty birds, all sorts of monkeys, and 
the curious animal called the sloth, which we are as- 
sured is quite nimble in his own native woods. 
Diamonds are found here, though not so fine as in 
India, and more gold and silver than in any other 
quarter of the Globe. The southern parts of this 
continent are very cold, there being, it is supposed, 
more ice round the South than the North Pole. 

Much of this great Continent belonged to Spain 
and Portugal, but Spain has now nothing there, and 
Portugal but little. The parts that belonged to 
these countries are now Independent and the people 
republicans. 

Guiana is a large country in the north-east, pos- 
sessed by the French, English, Dutch, and Portuguese, 
and is esteemed to be hot and unhealthy. ITie 
natives are a fierce and savage race, and are cannibals, 
or feeders on human flesh. A great number of beasts, 
birds, and reptiles, some of them very hurtful, are 
found here. From this country we get coffee, sugar, 
rum, castor-oil, and that biting kind of pepper called 
cayenne. The English settlement is Demerara, on the 
coast. 

Columbia, which lies to tlie west of Guiana, is an 
extensive country, having a republican government. 
The people fought a long time with Spain, and be- 
came free. Bolivar, their chief, was a brave and 
clever man: since his death the people have quarrelled 
among themselves, but appear now more reconciled. 

Columbia is fruitful, and produces most of the things 
that grow also in the West Indies. Gold, silver, iron, 
and copper, are found here. 

The river Amazon with other large streams flow 
through this country: the northern paits are very 
mountainous. 
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Peru is in the west of the Continent. It was* 
like Mexico, seized by the Spaniards, who kept it 
nearly three hundred years. Under their 'leader H- 
zarro, the Spaniards at first committed the greatest 
cruelties on the Peruvians, to make them discover 
their riches. The Peruvians were idolaters, but a 
very civilized people ; the kings were called Incas. 
Peru is now a free country. It is mountainous, the 
Andes running through it. Kain seldom falls here, 
but it is subject to earthquakes. In the forests a 
tree grows which produces a bark much used in medi- 
cine. Jalap and tobacco grow also here; and many 
strange beasts, birds, and insects, are found in this 
country. The wild cat is a fierce and most dangerous 
animal; a little boy or ^rl would be no match 
for it. The spiders are of great size, covered with 
hair, and will kill small birds. Gold, silver, and 
quicksilver, are found here in great quantities. The 
silver mine of Potosi is very rich. Some of you will 
remember what good Doctor Watts says of Peru 
and its riches; — 

''I would not change my native land 
For rich Peru with all her gold; 
A nobler prize lies in my hand 
Than east or western Indies hold." 

And certainly we would not change our dear native 
country for Peru ; for though the people of Peru are now 
christians and civilized, still they are in nothing equal 
to the English. Quito the capital of Peru is a good 
city on the Andes, some thousands of feet above the 
Sea. 

Chili, to the south of Peru, has also the Andes 
running through it. The country is fruitful, and the 
people polite and obliging. Gold, silver, copper, and 
lead, are found here. Some of the Natives live in the 
mountains, and are too brave and strong for the others 
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to drive oat. The capital of Chili is St. Jago. Val- 
paraiso is a fine sea-port. 

Some of the Natives occupy a part of the country 
below Chili: they are savages, and live as most other 
savages do, in a very unprofitable manner. 

Patagonia is the name of the most southerly country 
of this continent. It is very little known, but has been 
described as poor and barren. The people are savages, 
very tall, and able to shoot well with bows and arrows. 

La Plata, a country in the south-east of America, 
is a pleasant, healthy, place. The great river La 
Plata runs through it. Buenos Ayres and Cordova 
are the principal towns. 

Paraguay, to the north of La Plata, was governed 
for many years by the Jesuits, an order of Roman 
Catholic priests : still, a great part was then, as now, 
in the hands of the savage natives. The Jesuits did 
all in their power to civilize this people, and succeeded 
with a great number, bringing them from their wild 
and lawless habits to those of good order and decency. 
Paraguay is now, like most of the other American 
countries, free. It is fertile, producing the usual fruits 
of warm countries, and a herb called paraguay, which 
is used instead of tea, and drank through a large 
pipe. The principal town is Assumption, and the 
chief rivers, the Paraguay and Vermejo. 

Brazil is the largest and finest country of South 
America. It belonged to Portugal but is now inde- 
pendent, although still governed by one of the Por- 
tuguese Royal Family. The climate is temperate, the 
air healthy, and the ground rich and fruitful; various 
drugs used in medicine come from Brazil. The diamond 
and gold mines are worked by slaves. The people in 
their manners and dress are like the Portuguese; they 
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are fond of show and amusement, and are ^ery super- 
stitious : their religion, as that of all tiie other Soutii 
American republicans, is the Roman Catholic. 

The chief rivers of Brazil are the Amazon, the 
Parana, and the Tocantins. Some high mountains, 
called the Brazilian Andes, are near the eastern 
coast. The principal towns are Rio Janeiro, Pemam- 
buco, and Monte Video. 

ITie islands of South America are Terra del Fuego, 
Falklands, New South Shetland, the Gallipagoes, 
Juan Fernandez, and two or three others of little 
importance. 

Terra del Fuego lies to the extremity of South 
America, and is separated from the continent by 
Magellan's Straits, so called from Magellan who 
discovered them. Magellan was the first man who 
sailed round the world. Terra del Fuego means the 
Land of Fire, and is so called from the number of 
volcanoes in it. It is a very desolate place. Cape 
Horn is the most southerly point of America, and is 
to the end of Terra del Fuego. The Falkland Islands 
in the Antarctic Ocean are tolerably fertile. New 
South Shetland, much to the south, is cold and barren : 
In Juan Fernandez Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor, 
lived for many years. The charming tale of Robin- 
son Crusoe was taken from his history. The Galli- 
pagoes, famous for turtles, are a few small islcrnds 
under the equator in the Pacific Ocean; the largest 
is called Albemarle. 



AUSTRALASIA. 



Australasia means Southei-n Asia, and is the name 
of most of tliose islands that are south of the equa- 
tor and near to Asia, in the Pacific Ocean. The 
largest of all these islands is Australia. It is divided 
into two equal parts. New Holland being the western, 
and New South Wales the eastern parts. 

Australia is very nearly as large as Europe, and 
much larger than any island in the world. It is some- 
times called a contment. Though it was discovered 
more than two hundred years since, it was scarcely 
at all known till within the last fifty years. Botany 
Bay, on the south-east coast, is the place where persons 
transported for their crimes were till lately sent by 
the English government. They are now generally 
landed at Sydney Cove, a little more to the north, 
and from thence sent to various places near. It is a 
sad thing to be thus sent many thousands of miles 
away from relations and friends, and when there to 
be obliged to work early and late, and sometimes in 
chains for several years. Strive, dear children, to 
avoid this misery, which you may easily do by being 
honest, industrious, and sober. Many people have 
gone from England to Australia for the purpose of 
bettering their condition, and are doing well there. 
They cultivate the ground which is very productive, 
and tend large flocks of sheep, selling their wool for 
a great deal of money. The Natives are the most 
ignorant of all savages, having, it is to be feared, 
hardly any idea of God, or belief in a future life. 
The interior of Australia is little known. Some of 
the rivers are large, and there are many high moun- 
tains. Very curious animals are foimd in this countn 
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particularly the Kangaroo, which will jump exceedingly 
high ; its flesh is said to he nice eating. 

Van Dieman's Land is to the south of Australia, 
and separated from it hy Bass's straits : it is a pretty 
fertile island ; a numher of English people have settled 
here: the natives are much like those o*f Australia: 
they live in one comer of the island. Fine com grows 
here, and whales are caught near the coast. Hohart*s 
town is the capital. 

New Guinea, sometimes called Papua, New Britain, 
and New Caledonia, are large pleasant and fruitful 
islands north of Australia. They are inhabited by 
savages of fierce dispositions, ugly in their persons 
and of a black colour. Some of them live on rafts 
on the water ; others have houses in trees like birds, 
nests. The beautiful birds called the birds of Paradise 
are found in Papua in great numbers. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands south* 
east of Australia. The people are savages. Though 
mild among themselves, they are cruel to strangers, 
and are cannibals. Some of these people, by the kind 
instructions of good men who have gone among them, 
are become Christians, and behave very well, laying 
aside the vices and evil habits of their savage state. 
We hope before many more years this will be said of 
all the New Zealanders. The country is fine and 
beautiful. When old enough to understand it, you 
must read the account of the New Zealanders in the 
Library of entertaining knowledge. 



POLYNESIA. 



This is the sixth and last great division of the 
earth : and is a name given to those numerous islands 
scattered up and down the Pacific Ocean, and which 
are not included under the other divisions. You will 
be greatly surprised to be told that most of these 
little islands were made by insects; yet such is the 
case: millions of millions of coral insects live in the 
sea, these are continually building rocks, which they 
do from a kind of liquor that comes from their mouths. 
These rocks are very hard, and are built from the 
bottom of the sea to the top. As soon as the little 
corals come thus far, they stop. The sea continually 
brings weeds and other substances on its waves; 
these things are left on the rocks, and cover them to 
a great depth; this is the soil of the island. Birds 
£ying across the Ocean drop various kinds of seeds 
on this soil; these seeds produce trees and plants, 
and at last the little island becomes fit for man to 
live on. Now this is always going on in the Pacific 
Ocean, and therefore new islands are from time to 
time appearing. 

All the Polynesian islands are pretty and productive. 
The Bread-fruit tree is commonly found in them. 
This is a large tree with fruit growing on it nearly 
as large as your heads. When this fruit is ripe it 
is baked in an oven, and tastes much like our bread. 
The leaves and bark of the trees are used for a number 
of purposes, llie Bread-fruit tree is a great blessing 
to the people of these islands, and should be highly 
prized by them. 

The Sea around the Polynesian islands is deep and 
beautifully dear. The Natives are fond of bathing in 
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it and are excellent swimmers. They are quick and 
clever at many things; and some of their articles of 
dress and furniture are very nicely made. They were 
all idolaters, but many have been civilized and con- 
verted to Christianity by the English and American 
Missionaries, lliese excellent men leave their friends 
and native countries for the sake of doing good to the 
poor heathens. We should esteem them highly for 
their works' sake, and pray to Almighty God to bless 
their labours of love. 

The people of these inlands are generally mild and 
polite in their manners, and are now by the good 
instructions and examples of the Missionaries becom- 
ing very 'industrious. They tattoo their bodies, that is, 
prick them with needles, particularly on the arms and 
legs, and then rub black powder into the little wounds. 
This must be a painful operation, and it makes them 
look very strange. 

The Polynesian Islands are on each side of the 
Equator, but the most are to the south. 

The Sandwich Islands, north of the Equator, are 
the largest, the chief of which is Owhyhee. It is 
now a fine and well cultivated island, with a good 
sea-port, to which a number of American vessels go 
every year for sandal- wood. The Missionaries have 
done great good in the island; the King and Queen 
and nearly all their people are Christians. 

It was at Owhyhee that Cs^tain Cook w^as killed 
by the natives, for which they were afterward very 
sorry. Cook was an Englishman who had before 
this sailed twice round the world, and discovered 
great part of Australasia and Polynesia; he was a 
wonderful man, active, and brave, never turned back 
by difficulties or dangers: yet kind to his sailors, 
and, what is very greatly to his honour, kind to the 
people of the various countries he discovered. It was 
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on liis third voyage that Cook was killed. The La- 
drone, the Pelew, and the Carolines, are also north 
of the equator. 

The principal islands south of the equator, are the 
Marquesas, Society, and Friendly, besides many sin- 
gle ones, of which, the chief are Easter Island, and 
Tristan d' Acunha. It is chiefly the southern islands 
that have been built by the coral insects. 



And now, little friends, we have finished our book 
of Geography. We hope that it will add to your 
stock of knowledge; and it will do so if you read it 
carefully tln*ough, trying to understand it as you go 
along. This book is meant only as an introduction 
to larger and better ones on the same subject; and 
some of these you must also read carefully if you 
wish to understand Geography. You may consider 
this little book as the "Reading easy" of Geography; 
but no sensible child wishes to stop at his Reading 
easy. Strive then, Children, to gain useful know- 
ledge; and with all your knowledge of God's works 
be very careful to gain also a knowledge of his 
Holy word, which is better than anjrthing besides, 
and will make you wise unto eternal life. 



• QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 
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INTRODUCTORY PART. 

Why should erery penon try to gain all the knowledge 
in his power? What ia meant by the words Heaven and 
JEarthl Oiye the meaning of the terms Aitranomy and 
Oeography. Why is the most said of Geography? But what 
must you preYionsly know a little of? 0ay what the heavenly 
iMMlies are supposed to be. Into what may they be divided? 
How are tiiey readily distinguished from each other? Give 
some account of the fixed stars. What are the planets? and 
what is the mpaning of the word ? By what light do the planed 
•hine? Describe the comets. Why do the planets look 
larger than the fixed stars? Gould we exist in the absence 
id the Sun? What are some of the benefits we gain from 
the Sun? What should this teach us? How much laiger is 
the Sun than the Earth? At what rate does a cannon-ball 
travel? and how long would it be going from the Earth to 
tiie Sun? In iiow many years would a railway-carriage, a 
.common mail-KUMch, and a man walking, get to the Sun? 
Oive the supposed distance of Sirius, and say how long a 
eannon-ball would be reaching it. What is the swiftness of 
light? How did the Ancients imagine the Earth to be sup- 
ported? What is the opinion of some Indian nations now? 
Does the Sun move round the Earth? or the contrary? How 
was Galileo persecuted? and for what? Where is the place 
of the Sun? What does the revolution of the Earth cause? 
Oive the number and names of the primary planets. What 
«jre their moons called? Say how many moons each planet 
has. What name do we give to this System? Now say how 
long each planet is going round the Sun. Why have the 
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— a Lake? Where do rivers usually rise? and to where do 
they flow? How many Conanents are there really? and of 
how many is it usual to speak? What is an Island? — a Pen- 
insula? — an Isthmus? — a Country? — an Empire? — a Re- 
public? In what map will you have all these things? — and 
in what way? Suppose you took a walk by the side of a 
river, how could you best bring these things to your mind? 
What are the great divisions of land on the earth? 



EUROPE. 

Why is Europe more celebrated than the other divisions? 
What is its general climate? Why ought we to know how 
countries are bounded? How is Europe bounded? What 
has each country above the others? Describe the general 
aspect and productions of the various countries of Europe. 
What is the chief city in each country called? Which are 
the principal Seas of Europe? Name also its Bays, Channels, 
Straits, &e. What is the Archipelago? 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Of what do the British dominions consist? Where are 
they situated? How is Great Britain divided? What is said 
of England and its capital? Into how many counties is 
England divided? How many has Wales? Name the largest, 
smallest, &c., counties. Say in what counties coal is found. 
From which do we get the metalsl Mention the counties 
famous for the manyfactures, and of what kinds ? Which are 
the most celebrated as agricultural counties? Give the chief 
rivers of England, their sources, and localities. Where are the 
principal mountains? Where is Bath? and what is said of it? 
Which are the principal trading towns? What towns have 
dock-yards? Repeat the saying of Charles ii. on the English 
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^mte. Dneribe tiie BngliilL ebancter. What are some of 
the cbaneteristics of Wales? What is aud of tiie Menal 
atratts? la fliere any thing icmazkabie about Holj*head? 
Name the inuicinal mountains and riTcra of Wales. 



Describe the p rin c ip al features of Seoiland. How hi^ is 
Ben-Keris? 0oes Scotland possess any mines? Is Scotland 
• fertile country? What fish are cao^t in its waters? How 
many counties has Scotland? What are the peenliaritles of 
the Highknds? Mention the chief towns of Scotland, and 
lor what they are remarkable. What excellencies of character 
distingnish the Scotch? 

How is Ireland separated from Britain? N'ame the IVo- 
Tinces and Counties into which it is divided. Which is the 
capital city? Why is Ireland called the Emerald-Isle? By 
whom is it goyemed? Which are the principal rivers of 
Ireland? What do we get from Ireland? Say for what the 
towns of Ireland are celebrated. What are the merits and 
faults of the Irish character? 

Where are the Orkney Isles? Where the Shetland Isles? 
What are the Hebrides ? Describe the Island of Stafik. What 
is said of the Isle of Man? Give an account of the Isle of 
Wight. Is there any thing remarkable in the Scilly Isles? 
What is said of Guernsey, Jersey, &c.? Where are Malta 
and Gozo? and for what are they celebrated? 

FRANCE. 

In what respects is France a very fine country? Into 
liow many provinces is it divided? How is France bounded? 
France is the nearest country to England, what have been, 
find what ought to be the consequences? Describe the 
Pyrenees. What is said of Paris? For what is Lyons famous? 
Who came from Rouen ? What is remarkable in Calais, and 
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in StrasbuTg? Where are Tonloii and ManeilleB? Name the 
principal minerals foand in France. What is the general 
character of the French? What islands belong to France? 
For what is Corsica famous? 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

How are Spain and Portugal bounded? Which are the 
principal mountains and riyers of Spain? Into how many 
provinces is Siwln divided ? Describe the palace of the Es- 
curial. Name the principal towns of Spain. Where ia 
Gibraltar? — and how came it in possession of the English? 
What do we get from Spain? What is the character of the 
Spaniards? 

How is Portugal bounded? What kind of country is it? 
How many Provinces has Portugal? Give some particulars 
concerning Lisbon and Oporto. Which are the chief rivers 
of Portugal? Of what religion are the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese? Describe the Inquisition. What metals are found 
in this Peninsula? 

ITALY, SICILY, &c. 

What is said of Italy? How is it bounded? Give an 
account of Mount Vesuvius and its eruptions. What cities 
were buried near it? and when ? When were they discovered ? 
and in what state? Name the rivers of Italy. Describe Rome. 
How is Italy governed? and by whom? Mention the principal 
Italian towns. What does Italy produce? What islands 
belong to it? 

Of what shape is Sicily, and how is it divided from Italy? 
You mentioned Vesuvius, now give an account of Mount 
Etna. What is said of Sardinia? For what is Elba remark- 
able? Where is Stromboli? What is the character of the 
Italians? Of what religion are they? 
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SWirZERLAICB. 

By what monntaiiis is Switzeriand surroimdcd? Can yon 
give an acconntof the Alps? What is said of Mount Blanc? 
Where is the highest inhabited spot in Europe? What is 
rekted of the good monks there? By what feithful animals 
are they assisted? Describe the fell of an aTalanche. What 
are ghiciers? What is the climate of Switzerland? What is 
the character df the 8wiss? — and how are they employed? 
Who was William Tell? flow many Cantons has Switzerland ? 
Which are the chief towns and rirers? What metals are 
firand In this Country? 

GERMANY. 

How is Germany sitoated and divided? What kind of 
country is it? Name the principal towns, mountains, and 
rivers. What minerals are found in Germany? Are not the 
Germans clever and good? 

BELGIUM. 

How is Belgium bounded? How many provinces has it? 
What is its capital? and for what is it celebrated? What 
great battle was fought near this city? What is remarkable 
concerning Antwerp and Ghent? Is Belgium flat or hilly? 
What is the prevalent weather there? Does Belgium produce 
anything? Name its principal rivers. 

HOLLAND. 

By what is Holland bounded ? What is remarkable con- 
cerning this country? What happens when the dykes burst? 
Is Holland as pretty as some other countries? How are the 
canals used there? In what way do the people travel in 
winter? How many divisions has Holland? Which are the 
principal rivers? Can you describe the manner in which 
Amsterdam is built? What do the Dutch say of Haarlem? 
Mention the other principal towns of Holland. Give an ac- 
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ocrantofthecUnrnteaadprodiictioiuoftbisooaiitry. What is 
the chjuracter of the Dutch ? Repeat the rhyme on Dntch and 
English children. What should young people remember? 

DBNMARK, ICELAND, kc 

Of what does Denmark consistt In what way is it 
bounded? Name the rivers of Denmark. Where is Copen- 
hagen? What is done at Elsinore? Describe the climate of 
Denmark. Mention some particulars relative to Iceland. 
What characteristics distinguish the Icelanders? What have 
you to say concerning the Ferroes, and West Greenland? 

SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND LAPLAND. 

What do these three countries form? How is this Penin- 
sula bounded? Describe its general appearance. Which is 
the largest of these countries? What is said of Stockholm? 
How are many of the Swedish houses covered ? 

To what country does Norway belong? How b it divided ? 
Name the past and present capitals. Mention some 
particulars relative to the character and food of the Norwegians. 
Repeat what is said of the Lofodon Isles. 

Where is Lapland, and to what countries does it belong? 
Describe the appearance and manners of the Laplanders. 
Where is Tomea? 

PRUSSIA. 

How is Prussia bounded? What is said of it? Which 
of its provinces is mountainous ? What is manufieictured there ? 
Say what rivers run through Prussia, and into what seas. 
Which are the chief towns of East and West Prussia? For 
what are Aix-la-Chapelle.and Dantzic famous? Is Prussia 
a warm or cold country ? Say what minerals are found in it? 
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AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

How may the Austrian empire be described? What 
countries does it contain ? What lofty mountains are in some 
of these countries? Mention the chief rivers and lakes of 
Austria. For what production is this great empire remarkable 7 
What is there at Cracow? Describe the principal cities of 
Austria. What is the character of the Austrians? In what 
do they chiefly trade? 

RUSSIA. 

What is remarkable concerning Russia ? How is European 
Russia bounded ? Can you mention any particulars respecting 
the climate of Russia? Give some account of the Steppes. 
What mountains are in Russia, and where ? Mention the lakes 
rivers and canals of Russia. How are many of the Russian 
towns built? Give some account of Peter the Great. De« 
scribe the ice*palace of St Petersburgh. What is remark- 
able concerning Moscow? Who was Mr. Howard, and where 
did he die ? Which are the great sea-ports of Russia? What 
metals are found in Russia? What articles do we get from 
this country? Mention some particulars concerning the Rus- 
sians. Who are the Cossacks, and where do they chiefly live? 

POLAND. 

Why do we speak of Poland in the past tense? How 
was Poland divided? What kind of country is it? Name 
its principal mountains and rivers. Which are its chief cities? 
What is the character of the Poles ? In what shameful man- 
ner have they been treated by the Russians? What islands 
belong to Russia? 

TURKEY. 

Repeat what is said of Turkey. By what countries is it 
bounded? Name the noble river flowing through a part of 
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"Tarkey. Wliere is Constantiiiople, and who bunt it? Is 
it as pretty as it appears from the sea? What other large 
towns does Turkey contain? Why is not Turkey so fruitful 
as it might be? What do we get from this country? Of 
what religion are the Turks? State some particulars relative 
to their characters and general habits. Do any islands be- 
long to Turkey? For what were some of them fiunous? 

GREECE. 

What was Gbeeee? and what is it now? In what way is 
it bounded? Do the Greeks differ in character from the 
Turks? Into how many parts is Greece diyided? For what 
is tlie Morea celebrated? Giye some particulars relative to 
Atliens and Corinth. Which are the principal islands of 
Greece? For what was Paros and Antiparos remarkable? 
What do the Greeks manufacture? Is there anything remark- 
able conoernhig Cape Matapan? 

REMAINING ISLANDS OF EUROPE. 

Where are the Balearic islands? State by what means 
the people of them in ancient times were made excellent 
sllngers. To what country do the Dalmation isles belong? 
Under whose protection a^ the Ionian isles placed? Where 
are the Azores? What religion prevails in Europe? Is there 
any exception to this? Say in what manner the several 
countries of Europe are governed. 

ASIA. 

What is said of Asia? How Is this quarter bounded? 
An isthmus Joins it to another quarter, the names of each? 
Name the seas of Asia. What Bays and Straits has it? Is 
there anything remarkable in Behring's Straits? Describe 
the general appearance of Asia. 
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8IBBBIA. 

Where !• Siberia? Is it a warm or eM coanliy? How 
is Siberia boonded? Wbat are its diyisioos and oqtitals? 
Mention the rireri of Siberia. Can you give any aooonnt of 
the climate of Siberia? Wliat pretty little tale eooTeys to 
the mind a good idea of this country? What are the prodne- 
tions of Siberia? How are the people divided? and in what 
do they trade? 

TABTART. 

By what oouitries is Tartary boonded? How is this Tast 
coontry divided ? What fiurttier divisions has Independent Tar- 
tary? Why is the climate of Tartary pleasant? Which are 
its chief cities? Mention some particulars relatiye to the 
Tartars. Where is Chinese Tartary? Into how many parts 
is it divided? What is meant by Table Land? Describe the 
deiert of Cobi? Which are the principal towns of Chinese 
Tkurtary? 

CHINA. 

Give some account of the boundaries and general appear- 
ance of China? How high is Pctcher? What are the rivers 
of this country? Where is the great wall of China? — ^what 
its dimensions? Describe the cities of China. What are the 
peculiarities of the Chinese character? Name the various 
manuihctures of this country. What customs prevail in China ? 
State what are the productions of this country. 

TIBET. 

Why is Tibet like Switzerland? Name its boundaries and 
divisions. Oive some account of the Yak. What metals 
are found in Tibet? Say what rivers rise in this country. 
What is the character of the Tibetians? Repeat what is said 
of the Lama. What river is accounted sacred in Tibet? and- 
why? 
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TUBXBY IN ASIA. 

Who has taken from the Turks many of their countries 
in Asia? How is Asiatic Turkey bounded? Is the general 
appearance of these countries pleasant ? What is said of Syria ? 
Palestine has another name, what is it, and why given? Why 
is Palestine to us so interesting ? What is its capital called ? 
Mention the riyers and seas of Palestine. What do the words 
Asia Minor mean? How is Asia Minor bounded ? What does 
it produce? In what part of Asiatic Turkey is Ararat? and 
why is it celebrated? What place is said to have stood be- 
twixt the Euphrates and Tigris? In what way do the Turks 
rule these countries? Mention what we get from Asiatic 
Turkey. Is there any thing remarkable about Cyprus? 

ARABIA. 

State the boundaries of Arabia. What were its ancient 
divisions ? Can you describe Arabia Petrea ? Give some ac- 
count of Arabia Deserta, and of Arabia Pelix. What are the 
rivers of Arabia? Say what are the effects of the Simooms. 
Which are the most fruitful parts of the country ? What does 
Arabia produce? From whom are many of the Arabs de- 
scended? What is their generic character? How do they 
live? What is their religion, and who founded it ? Give some 
account of this famous impostor. What is the character of 
the Koran? Name the chief cities of Arabia. 

PBRSIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 

Give the boundaries of Persia. What is the Durrah? 
What does Persia produce? Is Persia a warm or cold coun- 
try? How are pearls found? What is the character of the 
Persians? 

Where is Affghanistan? Are the people of this country 
free or otherwise? Of what does Affghanistan consist? 
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HINDOSTAN. 
Where is Hindosten?— and what is flie ehaneter of its 
climate kcJ How is it bounded? Gire an account of the 
Hinunalaya mountains. What are the Ghauts ? Name the 
rirers of Hindostan. What nation possesses the greatest part 
of Huidostan? Who aretiie Rajahs? What kind of a place 
is Calcutta? Where is Delhi? Which are the other chief 
towns of Hindostan? What horrid custom prevails at Jug- 
geniaut? Which are the principal sea-ports of Hindostan? 
To whom do Goa and Pondicherry belong? Why is Golconda 
celebrated? What else is remarkable in Hindostan? How 
are the people divided? Of what are they very scrupulous ? 
How fiur b this right? Mention the islands belonging to 
Hindostan. For what is Ceylon celebrated? Where are the 
Laccadives? What trade is carried on in these islands ? For 
what is Elephanta remarkable? 

INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 
How is this part of India bounded? Which are its chief 
countries? What rivers are there in this part of India? Is 
there any distinction betwixt the Assamese and Burmese? 
What kind of country is Malacca? YThere is Siam? What 
natural phenomena are unknown there, and why? Bepeat 
the anecdote of the king of Siam and the Dutchman. What 
useful lesson may we learn from it ? Mention some of the 
productions of Siam? What is said of Tonquin and Cochin 
China? What curious food is eaten there? How are some 
of the houses built? In what vray are the people governed? 

ISLANDS OF ASIA. 
Where are the Kurile islands? Is there any thing remark- 
able in the isles of Japan? What is tlie character of the 
Japanese? In what articles do they trade, and with whom? 
Give some further particulars concerning Japan. What mine- 
rals are found In these islands? Where are the Philippine 
Islands? Do we procure any thing from them? How is the 
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island of Celebes shaped 7 Wlmt remarkable tree grows there ? 
Can yon say what we get from tlie spioe islands? What 
climate do they possess? How large is Borneo compared 
with other islands? Why must the air there be very warm ? 
What is known of Borneo? How are houses built there? 
In what way do the fighting men ornament themselves ? How 
is Sumatra separated from Malaya? What kind of climate 
has it? What animals are found there? Name its productions. 
By what is Java separated from Sumatra? What is said of 
Batavia? Is there not a peculiarly troublesome insect in Java 
and other warm places? What large animal is common in 
Java? 
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AFRICA. 

What is Africa? How wide is the isthmus of Suez? How 
is Africa bounded? Which are the most fruitftil parts? Why 
are countries near seas more dvilized than others? Name 
the highest mountains of Africa^ and where situated? 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

Where are the Barbary States? Of what do they consist? 
What is the character of the Moors? Mention the produc- 
tions of the Barbary States. How are the deserts south of 
Barbary inhabited? What is said of Morocco? To whom 
does Algiers belong? How are Tunis and Tripoli governed? 
In what manner were the inhabitants of these States accus- 
tomed to act ? Which of them were the worst ? 

How is Egypt bounded? In what ancient book do we 
read of this country ? By whom is it thought the g^at Pyra- 
mids were built? Is not Egypt a very fertile country? Of 
what benefit to it is the river NUe ? What consequences en- 
sue if the Nile rises above or below its just height? Describe 
the plant of which paper was anciently made. What is 
the climate of Egypt? Of what religion are the Egyptians? 
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How is JB^gypC goronifidt 9y wbst nwus ire cracodncs kqiC 
Unom b eewuiu g too mun ao w t WUeh ire the dUef towno 
of Egypt? 

BASTERir Aim BOTTrHBRN AFBICA. 

Whieh are the chief countries of these puts of Africa? 
Where is Nobia? Describe Abyssinia. What is the Hippo- 
potamns? What kind of people inliabit Abyssinia? In what 
way may the rest of Eastern Africa be described? 

Where are the Hottentots? and what is their character? 
How do they dress and live? Where is the Cape of Good 
Hope? To whom does Cape Colony belong? 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

Which is the best known country of this part? Give 
some account of Mungo Park? Which are the chief rivere 
of Senegambia? What is said of Sierra Leone? Where is 
the Guinea coast? What wicked trade has been carried on 
there? Does Guinea produce any thing? To lyhom doea 
Liberia belong 7 Mention some particulars relatiye to Lower 
Guinea. Why is the interior of Africa so little known? 
Where is the Land of Dates? Say a little relatiYe to the 
desert of Zahara. What does Soudan produce? Are the peo- 
ple dTilizedy or otherwise? In what way do they treat the 
women there? What great river flows through Nigritia? 

ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

Where are the Madeiras? and to whom do they belong? 
What is said of the Canaries ? How high is the Peak of 
Teneriffe? Where are the Cape Verd Islands? What remark- 
able person died at St. Helena? For what purpose do vessels 
stop there? Where is Madagascar? How do the people live 
there? To what use do they pat money? What do we get 
from Bourbon and Mauritius? To whom do these small 
islands belong ? Describe the Comorine islands and Socotra. 
Is any tiling caught near Kerguelan's Land? 
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AMERICA. 

What 18 the sfase of America compared with the other 
diviflions? How are North and South America joined? In 
what manner is America bounded? Why is America termed 
the New World? Who discovered it? Can you give any 
account of his discoveries? Who was Sebastian Cabot, and 
what did he? From whom did America receive its name? 
and why? 

NORTH AMERICA. 
How fiir does North America extend? Wliy is the cold 
of America more intense than that of Europe? Name the 
principal Mountains of North America and their localities. 
Which are the Straits, Bays, and Gulfs? Repeat what is said 
of tlie American Lakes and Rivers. Who were the first in- 
habitants of America? From whence is it supposed they 
came ? Give the names of the principal discoverers of Ame- 
rica in late times. Why have voyages been made to near 
the North Pole? Is this passage ever likely to be effected? 

GREENLAND. 
How long since was Greenland known? What kind of 
country is it? How do the people contrive to live there? 
Who are trying to make them Christians ? Say the kind of 
people living in Russian America. 

LABRADOR. 

Where is Labrador? By whom is it chiefly inhabited? 
How do they travel? What settlements are on the eastern 
shores of Hudson's Bay? In what do the settlers trade? 
Give some account of the extreme cold prevalent there. 
Where are New North and South Wales? 

BRITISH AMERICA. 
What countries are included in British America? Can 
you give an account of the two Canada's? Which are the 
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chief towns of Canada? How are many of the houses in 
Quebec corered ? What great river runs by Canada ? Describe 
the ftUls of Niagara. What is said of Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick? Name the islands belonging to Great Britain in 
this part of the world. How may Newfoundland be de- 
scribed? In what do the inhabitants chiefly trade? How 
is St. John's built? For what is Cape Breton remarkable? 
Is not St. John's island more fertile than Cape Breton? 
Mention some particulars relative to the Bermudas. 

UNITED STATES 

Where are the United States? To whom did many of 
them once belong? What language and customs have tiie 
people of these States? Are all the inhabitants of the South- 
em States free? What is the government of the United 
States? By whom are the laws made? Is there any State 
religion here ? What do School Children get from this part 
of America? Describe the Prairies. Mention some of the 
productions of these States. What animals are common in 
them ? What are the principal rivers, and to where do they flow ? 
Name the chief towns of the Union. 

MEXICO. 

How is Mexico bounded? Who discovered it? What 
was the character of the people at that time ? In what 
metals is Mexico very rich ? Did not the Spaniards act very 
wickedly in consequence ? Give one instance of their cruelty. 
How is Mexico now governed, and what is the religion of the 
people? What makes the climate of Mexico very temperate? 
Name the chief productions of this country. What is the 
character of the Mexicans? Have not their women a very 
disagreeable custom? Describe the towns, rivers, and moun- 
tains, of Mexico. What countries forming one republic are 
to the South of Mexico? 
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WEST INDIES. 
Where are the West Indies, and to whom do they belong ? 
Say what these ishuids produce. Does slavery still exist in 
the British West Indies? In which of the Islands is gold 
found? Where are fine Cigars manufiiustared? Where are 
the Blue-monntains? Of what are the West Indians fond? 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
How b Sonth America bounded, and what is its shape? 
What monntains run through South America? Is there any^ 
thing remarkable concerning them? What happened to the 
French gentleman on the Andes? How do people cross 
these mountains? In what way do they get shelter from 
the snow-storms? What has sometimes happened in these 
houses? How wide are the Amazon and the La Plata at 
their mouths? Name some of the other great riyers of 
America and to where they flow? What are the Pampas, 
and what animals are caught in them? Describe a South- 
American forest. Has South America any minerals? Why 
aie the Southern parts very cold ? To what countries did 
the greater part of this continent belong? What are these 
Provinces now? 

GUIANA AND COLUMBIA. 
Where is Guiana, and by whom is it possessed? Are the 
nations mild or fierce? What do we get from this phice? 
Where is the English settlement? 

Who was the chief of Columbia? Name its present form 
of government. What articles are found and produced here? 
Columbia has many rivers, which is the largest? 

PERU. 
On which side of America is Peru? How long was it in 
possession of the Spaniards? Who was their first leader and 
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what was done by himself and Ibllowen? Is Peru moun- 
tainoasy or otherwise ? Mention some of the remarkable 
plants of Pern. What is said of the wild cat and the spiders 
of this country? Are any metals found in Peru? Bepeat 
Dr WatU's lines on Pern, and the remarks on it. Where is 
Quito the capitol of this country? 

CHILI kc. 

Where is Chili, and what kind of country is itt What 
metals arc found in it? Who live in the mountains and why? 
Which are the chief towns of Chili? Who live a little below 
Chili? Describe the country of Patagonia. 

What is said of La Plata? What country is to the north 
of La Plata, and by whom was it governed? Did the Jes- 
uits accomplish any good there? How is Paraguay governed 
now? What herb is drank there? Name the principal towns 
and rivers of Paraguay. 

BRAZIL, AND SOUTH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 

To whom did Brazil belong and how is it governed now? 
What is said of Brazil? In what respects are the Brazilians 
like the Portuguese ? Of what religion are most of the South 
Americans? Which are the chief towns, rivers, and moun- 
tains, of Brazil? 

What islands belong to South America? How is Terra 
del Fuego separated from the Continent? Who was Magellan? 
Why is the island so named? Where is Cape Horn? Where 
and wliat are the Falkland isles? Is there any thing re- 
markable concerning Juan Fernandez? Where are the 
Gallipagocs? 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

What is the meaning of the term Australasia? Which 
is the largest of the islands, and how is it divided? How 
large is Australia? Has it long been discovered? To what 
part of it have convicts been sent? Where are they now 
landed? For what purpose have many persons left England 
for Australia? How do they manage these matters there? 
What is said of the natives? Can you describe the kangaroo? 
In what manner is Van-Diemans-Land separated from Aus- 
tralia? Say what kind of country it is? What islands lie 
near Australia? By what people are they inhabited? Are 
not some remarkable birds found in Papua? Of how many 
islands does New Zealand consist? What is meant by a 
cannibal ? Are the people of New Zealand likely to become 
more civilized? What book g^ves a good account of these 
islands ? 

POLYNESIA. 

Where is Polynesia, and of what does it consist ? In what 
way are these islands formed? How do they become fit 
abodes for man ? Are the Polynesian islands pretty or other- 
wise? What useful tree is very common in them? Can 
you give an account of it? Is not the sea round these is- 
lands very beautiful? What are the natives of Polynesia? 
Who have converted many of them to Christianity? Describe 
the oiieration of tattooing. Where are the Sandwich islands ? 
Which is the largest, and what has been done there? Who 
was killed at Owhyhee ? In what honorable way had Cook 
employed his time? Are there any other islands north of 
the Equator? Name the other principal islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

For what purpose was this little book written ? Is there 
not something far better than all earthly knowledge? Tell 
me what it is. 
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